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IN THE PETERBORO WOODS 


. Log Cabin of the late Edward MacDowell at Peterboro, N. H., where his later music was composed 
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INVITATION. 

Vist tors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity 
is gladly given them to witness each stage in 
the process of preparing and issuing the paper. 
A guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As 
practically the entire work of illustrating, 
printing, folding and mailing, in addition to 
all the details of business and editorial man- 
agement, is carried on in this building, there 
is sufficient diversity of occupation to interest 
every one and well repay a visit. 
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New England and Other Matters. | 


HE late Edward MacDowell, the composer, 

wished that the beautiful surroundings of 
his home in Peterboro, New Hampshire, might 
become the inspiration to other artists that 
they had been to him. The wish, which 
seemed vague and impractical at the time, is 
now being realized through the little colony 
of artists that is growing up round the Mac- 
Dowell residence. The colony includes pianists, 


singers, composers, writers, dancers, painters, 
sculptors—in short, artists and students of art 


in every field. It is not a school for beginners ; 
it is rather what may be called a postgraduate 
retreat for men and women of talent who have 
already attained some distinction. 

The forty MacDowell clubs already organ- 
ized in various parts of the United ‘States are 
doing much to spread the fame and the influ- 
ence of MacDowell’s music, and incidentally 
to make more popular the Peterboro summer 
colony. Numerous log cabins, picturesque in 
aspect and comfortable as studios, have been 
built in the woods, as well as other more sub- 
stantial structures to serve as refectories and 
as places for social gatherings. Last year, in 
the beautiful woods near the MacDowell home, 
an elaborate historical pageant was presented 
on an open-air stage; this year, during three 
days, a musical festival was held which. at- 
tracted wide attention, and in which many 
artists of national and international fame took 
part. On the cover of The Companion this 
week is shown the MacDowell log cabin at 
Peterboro, in which, during the closing years 
of his busy life, the gifted composer did much 
of his work. e 


A° ENSUS bulletin, lately issued, shows how 
decidedly Massachusetts is an urban state. 


Towns and cities with more than two thousand | 


five hundred people contain more than ninety- 
two per cent. of the population of the state. 
Only a little more than seven persons in every 
hundred live on farms or in small villages. In 
spite of a small rural population, and notwith- 
standing the quantity of unimproved land so 
impressive to strangers riding across the state, 
Massachusetts is exceeded only by Rhode 
Island in density of population. It has four 
hundred and eighteen persons to the square 
mile. The country, as a whole, has only 
twenty-five persons to the square mile. 
oy 

EW, even of those who profess to be lovers 

of mountain and woodland, take long tramps 
through the forests or up the rugged paths to 
the lofty summits. Nevertheless, many out- 
side the small class of enthusiastic mountain- 
climbers will be interested in the project of the 
Green Mountain Club to make a trail along the 
top of the Vermont mountains from Massachu- 
setts to the Canadian border. Although the 
distance, in a straight line, is about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles, the trail will be about two 
hundred miles long, and will pass through 
many wild and beautiful regions, the scenery 
of which has hitherto been little known or 
appreciated. The trail will cost about five 
dollars a mile. m 


Ca 


vor shores of Buzzards Bay have been 
echoing to the thunder of the shotted guns 
of a German cruiser. The cruiser, which was 
at target-practise, aimed its shots at a torpedo 
towed through the water by a peaceable Amer- 
ican tugboat. It may seem strange for the 
war-ships of one nation to conduct their target- 
practise in the waters of another; but such a 
course is not unusual, and is not regarded as 
any breach of international etiquette. Permis- 
sion is usually asked, however, if the practise 
is to be within the three-mile limit. American 
war-ships frequently visit European waters for 
this purpose. On account of their exceptional 
clearness, Chinese waters, for example, are 
often used for torpedo-practise by the ships of 
our Pacific squadron. 


TRIKING evidence of the growing popu- 
larity of automobile touring is found in 
some figures given out by the manager of a 
hotel in Augusta, Maine. During the summer 


months more than five hundred automobile 


| number for the same months last year. About 





| 


parties stopped at his hotel for entertainment, 
an increase of more than two hundred over the 


a hundred were from Massachusetts, half a 
hundred from New York, and from a dozen to 
a score each were from New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Con- 
sidering the great popularity of Maine among 
summer tourists, these figures are not sur- 
prising; the more significant fact is that Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Missouri, Minnesota, Illinois 
and other distant states were represented by 
from two to six automobile parties each. In 
all, twenty-four states and sixty-five different 
makes of automobiles were represented. 
& 

AY interesting reminder of the Boston of many 

generations ago was recently brought to 
light. by workmen who were digging a sewer 
in Central Street. About ten feet below the 
surface they came upon the logs of an old cor- 
duroy road, such as is often laid over swampy 
ground. The logs were as perfectly preserved 
as if they had been put in place last year, 
instead of more than two centuries ago. They | 
had been laid close together and filled in with | 
| a ballast of small stones. They plainly formed | 
part of a street that in the early days, when 
the water-front came up to what is now Kilby 
Street, led across the marsh-lands. Beneath | 





| the logs the workmen found a stream of water 


|from the famous spring near the Old South | 





Meeting-House, one of the springs that induced | 
the first settlers to select Boston, rather than 
Charlestown, as the site for their town. Close 
beside this spring, in 1630, Governor Winthrop 
built his house. From it Spring Lane derives 
its name. ® 


ie September, 1912, the fifth International 
Congress of Chambers of Commerce will meet 
in Boston—its first session in an American 
city. Partly for the purpose of extending a 
personal invitation to foreign chambers of 
commerce to send representatives to this con- 
gress, a large délegation from the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce has been spending the 
summer in Europe. The members visited a 
seore of leading cities in Great Britain and on 
the Continent. The Boston party numbered 
more than a hundred men, and included, as 
well, delegates from a number of other Ameri- 
can cities. The members of the party, who 
were all men engaged in commercial, industrial 
or civic work, had an éxcellent opportunity to 
study conditions in the older cities of Europe, 
which have long been dealing with many of 
the serious problems that now confront Ameri- 
can municipalities. They were particularly 
impressed by the far-reaching plans made for 
guiding the development of European cities, 
and by the activity in city affairs of men of 
the widest business experience. In our cities 
such men too often pay little attention to 
municipal politics. Although the delegates 
naturally returned home full of new ideas, it 
is worth noticing that they do not admit that 
the balance of advantage is wholly with. the 
Old World cities. For instance, they found 
Europe behind this country-in railroad, postal 
and telephone service, and they saw no play- 
ground system better than that of Boston. 


cod & 


SEVERE ON THE “ MISSIS.” 
A FARMER, returning home rather late one | 


night, discovered a young man with a 

lantern under his kitchen window, who, 
when asked his business there, said he had 
only come a-courting. 





‘*Come a-what?’’ asked the farmer. 

‘‘A-courting, sir. I’m courting Mary. 

‘*But what do you want with a initern ?*? 
asked the farmer. ‘‘I never used one when I 
was courting. ’’ 

‘*No, sir,’? was the réply. ‘‘I don’t think 
ye did, judging by the looks of the missis.’’ 


& & 
AN UNUSUAL. IMPEDIMENT. 
N a certain Sunday long ago, when it 
was the custom;to publish banns of 
matrimony from the pulpit, the names 
of a young couple were read out. A dignified 
elderly man rose. 
“*T forbid the banns, ’’. he said. 
‘*State your objection,’’ said the minister. 
‘*T have reserved Rachel Bates for myself.’’ 
Unhappily for a elderly lover, the objec- 
tion was deemed not good. 


*® 


PREPARING THE GROUND. 


ERE is one domestic servant who did not 

intend to lose her place—or her perquisites 

— through any lack of frankness with | 
her employer. 

Cook (on the day of her arrival) — Please, 
mum, I’m a bit fiery at times, and when I’m 
fiery, I’m We to be a bit rough-s cen; but 
you needn’t let that put you out. ith a little 
present you can always bring me round again. 
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JOYS FOREVER. 
DDY looked up from his plate of griddle- 
cakes with a knowing smile. 


**T’ll tell you why Nora’s cakes are so 
good,’’ he volunteered. ‘‘She’s always singing 
when she’s mixing, and the song gets into 
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Crome. A SCHOOL. ae publishers of The 
Youth will be d to send to 
any one palate it a Catalogue of any Academy, 
Seminary, Military School, Business College, Art, 
Scientific, Music or Normal School , College or Uni- 
versity in New England. Address, 
EDUCATIONAL fn at nil 
The Youth’s Comp 











Furnishes Thorough and Practical 
Instruction in the MECHANIC ARTS. 


ONE YEAR DAY COURSES: 
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| scien Carpentry 
]) 34 Partern-MaKinc Evectric-Wirinc 
Be PLumBING 2% 
TWO YEAR DAY COURSES: 

For young men who desire to become 
Superior Workmen, Master Mechanics, 
Foremen, Inspectors, Etc., 
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EVENING COURSES IN oe SS SUBJECTS 


Day Courses $6.00 per Term. 
Evening Courses #6.00 per Term. 
(two Seasons.) 
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Large endowment permits very low tuition fees. 
For further information address 
WENTWORTH INSTITUTE, 
Cor. Huntington Av. and Ruggles St., Boston, Mass. 











AFFORDS 
YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN 
THE HIGHEST 





POSSIBLE 
GRADE OF 
INSTRUCTION 
FOR BUSINESS 
“BOSTON LIFE. 
COURSES: 


General Commercial Course 
Secretarial Course 
Stenographic Course 
Commercial Teacher’s Course 
Every course is specially arranged arid 
affords thorouglti preparation for all com- 
mercial positions and assurance of employ- 


ment when qualified. 
For cwrculars address the Secretary, 


Bryant & Stratton School, 











334 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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When Choosing Underwear 


bear in mind that you are choosing some- 
thing more than simply a garment; you are 
making choice between protection and 

alth—neglect and sickness. If you choose 


Rockwood’s Standard Underwear 


you are in accord with the Vermont State 
Board of Health, which (in its booklet, 
“Rules for Protection of the well and assist- 
ae af the sick’’) says: “Woolen clothing 
Id always be worn next the body.” 
That statement is made with authority, and 
should command thoughtful attention. 
Don't wait till you get ‘all run down,” and 
then adopt wool underwear and try to get 
back in health where you were. You may 
get back and you may not. Adopt wool 
underwear now, be protected and keep well 
It’s better to be safe than be sorry. 
Rockwood’ s Underwear is made from pure, 
unadulterated wool in natural, white, scar- 
let, buff, camel’s hair and fancy colors. 


Prices $1 to $2.50 
per garment, according to quality. 
The Rockwood label is in the neck and on the waist- 
band, and the name ** Rockwood” on every box. Lf 
your dealer hasn’t Rockwood Underwear, write us, 
giving his name; we will see that you are supplied. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & COMPANY, Bennington, Vt. 
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Empress Chocolates 


AFFORD SATISFACTION AND PLEASURE 
ALIKE TO GUEST AND HOST. 


@ Fresh fruits and nuts in creamy, cane- 
enclosed 
smooth brown Caracas Chocolate. 
best chocolates you ever ate. 


@ Boxed and beribboned so daintily as to 
set the appetite on edge before the lid is off. 
Best confectioners and druggists every- 
where sell Sparrow’s Empress Chocolates. 


CONFECTIONERY COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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T was nasty weather on the 66 99 looking away toward the open 
Sound; a roistering wind aK | Kn | PB U L L D / | N G A T Q B A : C 2 Om sea and smiling to himself. All 
drove in over the low, wooded of a sudden he straightened up 


islands to the west, and the 


outer stream frothed and Cem, 
seethed. Far out in the harbor, 


a diminutive tugboat, sharply 

outlined against the sky, bobbed 

from crest to trough of the big waves, 
fighting its way toward the city. 

The man sitting next to me in the harbor- 
master’s office had hitched his chair forward 
till he was directly in front of one of the 
windows that overlooked Elliot Bay. He 
was a big, barrel-chested fellow, with a 
wind-tanned face, and with the blurred end 
of a tattooed pattern showing just beneath 
the edge of his left sleeve. 

Suddenly he turned toward me and began 
to talk. 

‘‘Do you know, I’d like to be out in that 
little pop bottle of a tug, bucking against 
the wind,’’ he said. ‘‘The Pop Bottle — 
likely you never heard of her, sir?’’ 

No, I had not heard of the Pop Bottle. 

‘“The papers were full of her when we left 
port two years ago. She was a little twenty- 
ton boat, running under gasoline power, and 
the first I heard of her was when I saw the 
headlines in the paper—‘Capt. Ole Jensen 
undertakes Desperate Task.’ The paper said 
that the Pop Bottle had been sold to an out-- 
fit down in some little port in South America, 
the seller agreeing to deliver the boat in good 
order, and that Capt. Ole Jensen had offered 
to take her down. The account closed with 
the fact that any able seamen looking for a 
good berth might apply at Jensen’s hotel. 

‘*T applied that evening, and fifteen minutes 
after I’d let myself into Captain Jensen’s 
room on the third floor I was engaged as 
mate. 

‘¢ ‘T’ve a crew picked,’ Jensen said to me. 
‘There’ll be four men besides ourselves, and 
to be frank with you, I think they may all 
have the best of reasons for wanting to leave 
this part of the country. They’re not pretty- 
looking fellows, and one of your first duties 
will be to meet them at the wharf and take 
away any weapons they may have. You 
needn’t be particular about a bit of a knife; 
a sailorman has got tohavethat. But there’ll 
be no guns on board but mine.’ 

‘*T sized Captain Jensen up as a fellow 
who would do just what he set out to do. 
He stood a good three inches taller than I, 
and I’m not short; and as for strength—the 
muscles showed under his jersey in a way to 
make a man take notice. 

‘*T was on the point of leaving when, hardly 
thinking what I was saying, I asked about 
cargo. Jensen gave me a queer look. 

“** ‘She'll not turn turtle for lack of ballast, 
mate,’ he said. ‘She’s full below decks, save 
for the bunk room and galley and engine- 
pit, and there are a dozen or so boxes roped 
on deck—fore and aft, where she’s boarded 
up against heavy weather. We’re carrying 
dynamite,’ he added, and I saw his eyes 
narrow down on mine like a pair of gun- 
muzzles. 

“*T said good night and left, and if I ever 
intended anything in my life, it was to give 
the Pop Bottle and its skipper and crew and 
cargo as wide a berth as I could. But when 
morning came, and the yellow sun stuck its 
nose out from behind some clouds to the east, 
everything looked different. The pay was 
good, I would see a new part of the world, and 
Jensen and his outlaws couldn’t eat me. I 
was down on the wharf before the whistles 
blew for the factory people to go to work, and 
by the time that the first of the ‘able seamen’ 
Jensen had hired showed up, the captain and I 
had looked things over and were ready. 

‘*You’ll let Mr. Mitchel have whatever 
weapons you’re carrying,’ Jensen said to this 
first fellow —a little man, short, but thick- 
necked, and wide enough across the shoulders 
to make up for his living so close to the 
sround, 

“I found nothing but a short-bladed knife 
bout the man, and let him go aboard. The 
second and third members of the crew had 
slung-shots, which I dropped into the bay. 
‘Then the fourth fellow arrived. When I told 
him what I wanted, he growled -something 
‘bout letting no man search him. 

‘*Then you can’t go aboard,’ I said. 

Pesris I?’ said he, and over the rail he 
went, 

“I was about to follow him, when Jensen 

came out of the engine-pit and took charge of 
the business. He caught the fellow by the 
Shoulders and twisted him about as if he’d 
veen a stick of tallow. Then he held him 
with one arm about his body while he went 
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ORAWN BY H. BURGESS 


“IT WAS THE BOAT, THE 


through his pockets and sorted out a big knife 
and a short-barreled revolver.’ 

** ‘Now,’ Captain Jensen said, as he threw 
the weapons overboard, ‘let me tell you right 
here that there’s just one boss on board, and 
his name is Jensen. I hope we won’t have 
any trouble; but if it’s got to come, you can 
put it down in your log-book that you’ll get 
the worst of it.’ 

‘*Before we’d been three days out I began to 
discover that although I’d signed as mate, my 
job was really that of peacemaker. The air 
was full of trouble. We had nasty weather, 
head winds and cross winds that kept us bob- 
bing in a choppy sea. Twice a part of the 
cargo broke loose, and it wasn’t a pleasant job 
standing shoulder-deep among shifting boxes of 
giant powder and trying to rope the things 
where they belonged. Sometimes the men 
balked, but Jensen had a way of saying, ‘You 
do this, my man,’ that made the toughest of 
them jump. 

‘*The men told me their troubles. A sailor 
had his rights, they maintained, and if they 
were fools to ship on such a venture, that 
didn’t give Captain Jensen the right to drive 
them like dogs. The days of throwing a man 
into irons for no reason but the captain’s whim 
were over. 

‘*We got down past the isthmus with nothing 
worse than minor accidents and a lot of grum- 
bling. The weather brightened as we ap- 
proached the equator, and after we had crossed 
the line we thought we had left our troubles 
behind us. We were making good time, and 
Captain Jensen was mild—for him. And then 
trouble came, and we were in the midst of 
mutiny before we knew it. 

**One afternoon I turned in, leaving Jensen 


By, Paul E. Triemv OB | 








ONLY ONE WE CARRIED." 


at the wheel, and O’Brien, who was supposed 
to be a gasoline engineer, working at the 
engine. The exhaust-pipe had burned through, 
and was letting the engine spit fire out into our 
cargo. 

‘*Twenty minutes after I had climbed into 
my hammock, I came out of a doze and heard 
a rumpus out on deck. O’Brien’s voice was 
hoarse and rasping. Then Jensen said some- 
thing, so low that I couldn’t catch a word. 
The next moment the four men of the crew 
seemed to be shouting all together—and I 
hopped out and tumbled on deck. 

‘“*Captain Jensen was leaning against the 
doorway that led down into the pit, and the 
four seamen were lined up in front of him. I 
learned afterward that while O’Brien was 
mending the exhaust-pipe a box in the cargo 
had caught fire, and had been opened up while 
the men were putting out the blaze. Instead 
of containing dynamite, as it was labeled, it 
held a thousand thirty-forties. Then O’Brien 
and his mates looked round and found another 
box of cartridges. They came up on deck and 
announced that if they were expected to run 
the chances of being sunk for filibustering, 
they wanted something substantial to make it 
right with them. 

** *We’re a tough lot, all right,’ O’Brien 
was saying. ‘You’ve told us that plenty of 
times, and it’s a fact. But we’re going to 
have what’s coming to us out of this deal, or 
we go ashore and leave you two to run the boat 
by yourselves.’ 

‘There was land in sight—had been all day, 
and it looked to me as if the mutineers had 
caught Captain Jensen where he couldn’t pro- 
tect himself. It wasn’t a fight they proposed, 
but open desertion. I noticed that he was 








and walked round the corner of 
the cabin. I heard him take 
down the ax that hung just 
outside the galley door, and 
before any of them guessed 
what he was up to and could get round to 
where he was I heard wood smashing. 

‘*It was the boat, the only one we carried, 
and not much to boast of at best. Jensen had 
smashed her to kindling. 

**When you leave, you might just let me 
know where to send your pay,’ he said to 
O’Brien. ‘The Pop Bottle is going through, 
whether she carries dynamite or hoop-skirts 
or flying-machines! Her papers are all 
right, and as to what’s in those boxes, that 
isn’t any one’s business !’ 

‘*For a few minutes it looked as if the men 
would try to take it out on Jensen. There 
was a bulge at his hip pocket, however, and 
those wide gray eyes of his reminded me of 
the round black muzzles of a couple of revol- 
vers. The men went forward, and for a long 
time stood in a sullen group, while Jensen 
turned and waited for a moment outside the 
little glass-fronted deck-house. Then he asked 
me to take the wheel. 

**T want to look over the chart and do a 
little figuring,’ he said. ‘We ought to be get- 
ting there, as near as I can make out—and I 
don’t care to take this bunch of beauties any 
farther south than I have to.’ 

‘*Late that afternoon we were skimming 
along over a sea that lay as still as oil. From 
my place at the wheel I had seen the mass- 
meeting break up, and had heard O’ Brien go 
back to his job of repairing the engine. 
Captain Jensen hadn’t come out of the little 
cabin where he slept and kept his charts and 
instruments, but I could hear him once in a 
while whistling a Scandinavian tune, 

‘*All of a sudden I saw something ahead. 
At first I thought it was land. In a few 
minutes I knew better—it was a dead wall of 
storm-clouds, bearing down upon us faster 
than I’d ever seen clouds travel before. I 
called to the men and to Jensen, but before 
any of them reached the deck I could see the 
water frothing and boiling under the first 
blows of the wind and rain. 

‘“‘The men stood stiff and dazed. There 
was something unearthly in the sight of that 
mass of clouds and seething water while 
about us everything was still. Jensen gripped 
my shoulder. 

‘* *Tt’s a tobasco!’ he said. ‘Now, you fel- 
lows, spike those swinging doors shut in the 
fore-and-aft compartments. Two of you stay 
by the engine and keep her up to her top 
notch. You won’t be able to hear orders, 
but it’ll be full speed ahead till the weather 
slackens. The rest of you get under cover— 
and keep the hatches as tight as the scalp on 
your heads, if you want to live!’ 

‘*For the next five minutes there was no 
time wasted. O’Brien and another fellow 
were down in the engine-pit, with the door 
clamped shut, and when we had finished on 
deck, the Pop Bottle was racing ahead like a 
greyhound after a rabbit. The last look I had 
at the landscape showed me that wall of wind 
and rain and sudden death bearing down on 
us, towering up into the sky, and making a 
horrible roar as it came. Jensen sat as cool as 
a cucumber in the deck-house. 

‘Then the storm struck us. I’ve been 
through storms and storms, but that tobasco 
was as different from the others as war is from 
a camp-meeting. The little boat quivered and 
groaned under us, and we went sprawling over 
the floor. I tried to open the hatehway and 
look out, but the wind drove it back and sent 
me spinning. 

‘*Somewhere behind us I heard our cargo 
moving—and if ever I was thankful for any- 
thing in my life I was that we were carrying 
something a little more stable than dynamite. 
Ammunition was bad enough, but it wouldn’t 
be apt to explode and blow a hole for us in the 
water. 

‘* All of a sudden there came a crash, and I 
could feel the wall I was braced against bulge. 
Something had broken loose. Bang! Bang! 
It seemed as if some one was trying to smash 
in the partition wall with a pile-driver. While 
we were wondering what it was, and what 
ought to be done, the hatchway flew open, and 
Jensen tumbled into the cabin. There was 
just one lantern that had kept alight, and by 
its red flicker we could see that his face was 
gray and pinched. 

‘**Tet me through here!’ he cried. ‘Can’t 
you hear that packing-case shaking round in 
there? Do you want to have a hole stove in 
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ITHOUT doubt the two younger 

Schultz children were noisy and rude. 

Little Mary caught her foot on the 
upper step of the porch and tumbled flat, and 
Johnny fell purposely upon her. They shrieked 
with laughter while they picked themselves 
up. Then, cheerful and untidy, they burst 
into the kitchen and stopped short. 

‘‘Whew!’’ exclaimed Johnny, in calm dis- 
gust. 

‘*Well, I never!’’ cried Mary. 
done yet, Hester?’’ 

The question seemed superfluous. The 
Schultz dinner dishes were not washed; they 
had not even been piled in the sink. Beside 
them on the broad table stood a mixing-bowl, 
whose half-scraped sides ‘proclaiméd the ex- 
travagant cook. Beside it were a greasy 
lard-cup, a sticky molasses-jar, a coverless 
flour-box, and other unattractive utensils and 
ingredients needed for baking molasses cakes. 

Some of the cakes were already baked—and 
overbaked, to judge by the odor that filled the 
kitchen. Mary and John sniffed scornfully. 

‘‘Do you expect us to eat such stuff?’’ they 
demanded. 

The presiding spirit in this scene of chaos 
paid no heed. She was young and 
slender and pretty and unhappy— 
you could see discontent in the 
droop of her mouth. At the mo- 
ment she was thrusting the last of 
the cakes into the oven, her hand 
protected with what had once been 
a hand-woven tea-towel. She shut 
the oven door with a bang that 
shook the old house. . 

Johnny applied an experimental 
finger to the crust of the overdone 
cakes. Then he spoke in the Penn- 
sylvania German that Hester hated, 
and that was the badge of her 
imprisonment, the sign of her 
slavery. 

‘“‘This is no hettis cake, is it, 
Mary ?’’ 

‘* Hettis, ’” 


‘*Aren’t you 


in the Schultzville 
vocabulary, meant excellent. It 
was of unaccountable origin, 
neither German nor English. 

At that Hester seized him by 
the arm. ‘‘No!’’ she cried. ‘‘It 
is no hettis cake, and this is no 
hettis kitchen, and you are no 
hettis boy. I want you to clear 
out !’’ 

Young Johnny jerked himself 
loose and fled toward the door. 

‘*We are going to Aunt Sally’s!’’ 
he shouted. ‘‘We are going to stay 
to supper. We —’’ 

‘Stay !’? said Hester. ‘‘Stay for- 
ever if you want to!’’ 

The door slammed behind the 
children, the house shook again, 
there was a loud bang as Mary 
collided with a porch chair which 
should long since have been stored 
in the attic, and then silenee, absolute, unbroken 
silence. The clock was not wound, therefore 
it did not tick; the cat did not purr, because 
she had long since been banished to the 
barn. 

For an instant Hester herself stood perfectly 
still, staring out of the window. Her gaze 
travelled across the overturned chair on the 
porch, through the climbing rose that should 
have been ‘trimmed months ago, across the 
yard, where the tall pines which her great- 
grandfather had planted now threatened to let 
their dead’ limbs fall on the house, to the 
garden, where scraps of paper drifted about 
under the rising wind. 

The sky was gray; there was no life or color 
anywhere. Slowly Hester’s eyes filled with 
tears; then she sat down in the old rocking- 
chair, and, burying her face in her apron, 
frankly, wretchedly, cried. 

‘*T shall never be anything,’’ she said 
aloud. ‘‘I shall stay here and slave all my 
life. It is like being dead.’’ 

For a long time she did not move. The un- 
washed dishes, the molasses cakes in the oven, 
the long row of bottles which days ago she had 
promised her father, the doctor, to scald, did 


“IT Is 


A 





not disturb the mournful current of her 
thoughts, which were with her heart, a hun- 
dred miles away. 

The children with their stupid German had 
brought it all back. She could hear now the 
voice of Professor Wells, the most admired 
teacher of her one precious year at college. 
Her face flushed as she thought of him. She 
could repeat almost verbatim everything that 
she had heard him say. 

‘*There is a magic power in words.’’ It was 
the opening lecture of the course. ‘‘They bear 
within them the history of men, as the rocks 
bear upon their mighty sides the history of 
ages. The trained scientist can reconstruct an 
animal from a single bone; the trained etymol- 
ogist can build the story of a nation from a 
word. There great traditions are perpetuated ; 





ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


NO HETT#S CAKE, AND THIS IS NO HETTIS KITCHEN, 


AND YOU ARE NO HETTIS BOY.” 


in our mouths as household words.’ There — 
entranced, a passion for study filling her heart. 


that one short life could learn; she would be | 
famous ; the world should remember her. 

And Professor Wells had encouraged her. 
He had told her—and she had listened in 
amazement—that her own humble Pennsyl- 
vania German had within it a vast fund of 
history; that she was fortunate to know it so 
well. 

She had helped him, sitting in his study, in 
the soft light of lamp and fire, while his sister 
sewed and listened beside them. He had spent 


had gathered a long list of puzzling words, 
over which they pored together during the 
happiest hours of her life. 

There was only one word that troubled 
them — Johnny’s ‘‘hettis,’? which she had 
heard all her life. No rule covered it, no 
guessing explained it; it seemed to be merely a 
strange invention. 

She had promised to investigate; she had 


a summer a dozen miles from Schultzville, and 
of them. 











By Elsie Singmas tec? 


meant to write at onee to her father; she had 
promised to take copious notes the next summer 
of words and sentence structure; she had been 
roused to a glow of enthusiasm, and then—the 
catastrophe had come without warning. Aunt 
Ellen, who had looked after her father’s house- 
hold since her mother’s death, had married, 
and she had had to come home. She could not 
be graduated; she could study no more; she 
could only cook and bake and serub and answer 
the office bell while her father took his long 
drives into the country. 

And a hopelessly poor thing she had made 
of it all! She acknowledged it frankly. But 
she did not care. It was like being dead. 
There was not a human being with whom she 
could talk; there was no one to walk with; 
there was no place to walk to. The road at 


there the memory of great heroes is enshrined. | one end of the village led across a flat, rich 


country to the next sleepy village, 
three miles away; the road at the 
other led to the cemetery, where lay 
three generations older than she— 
her mother, Mary Schultz; her fa- 
ther’s mother, Sarah Ann Schultz; 
and her father’s grandmother, 
Hester Schultz, for whom she was 
named. 

They had all lived wretchedly 
dull lives, just as hers was destined 
now to be. 

Nobody ever heard of them out- 
side the little village ; they did noth- 
ing, were nothing. In the classroom, 
their language might have etymol- 
ogical interest ; here, like everything 
else which concerned them, it was 
hopelessly stupid. Professor Wells 
had written to her once, reminding 
her of her promise; but, sick at 
heart, she had not answered—she 
had only kept the letter to weep 
over. 

Presently she rose drearily and 
took the second batch of cakes from 
the oven. . They, too, were burned 
and not fit te be eaten, but that did 
not trouble Hester. 

She pried them out, laid the pans 
in the sink, then slowly rolled up 
her sleeves. 

“‘O dear! O dear!’’ she said. 

She began with the plates—there 
was little system about Hester’s 
dishwashing. A clése observer 
might have seen that there was 
a foundation of breakfast dishes 
under the dinner dishes. She was 
slowly approaching them, when 
she heard her father in his office. 


Prometheus, David, Jonathan, St. Francis— | Then suddenly Hester had the grace to blush. 
they become almost common nouns, ‘familiar | Fer five days the bottles had steod on the table 
3 | reproashing her; she knew that he would need 
He had gone on and on, and she had sat | them this afternoon. 


The speed with which she placed them in a 


She would work, until she knew everything | pan and filled the empty teakettle showed that 


it was no physica! disability that kept her 
from moving swiftly. Her father worked 
hard; his life must be dull, too, and he put 
upon her few extra tasks. Last week he had 
sewed buttons on his glove; yesterday he had 
mended his coat. A year ago she would never 
have allowed him to do such woman’s work. 
Then, however, she had been ambitious and 
happy. 

When he came into the kitchen, she was 
standing with her back to the sink. Perhaps 
if he did not see the bottles he would not think 
He would go to the stable, and by 
the time that he came back she would have 
them in the office. 

But instead of going on, he walked toward 
the stove. He was a little man, shorter than 
his daughter, and not handsome. A runaway 
aecident had left him with a scar on his cheek, 
and he had a slight limp; but his bright eyes 
were like Hester’s, and his mouth had a 


smiling ease that hers lacked. ‘‘Hester,’’ the 
began, while he warmed his hands, ‘‘have 
- you ae 

Hester flushed a deeper red. In another 
instant he would ask for the bottles, and 
she felt suddenly that she could not bear 
it. If she could only stop him! She stam- 
mered out the first question that came into her 
mind: 

**Father, what does ‘hettis’ mean ?’’ 

‘**Hettis??’? He looked at her wonder- 
ingly. 

“Yes. Professor Wells asked me, and [| 
couldn’t tell him. I know it.means excellent, 
splendid, but what does it come from ?’’ 

‘“‘Why, don’t you know?’’? The doctor’s 
voice was almost reproachful. ‘‘You, of all 
people !’’ 

‘*No,’’ answered Hester, sharply. 
know. I don’t know anything.’’ 

The doctor paid no heed to her irritation. 
It was one of the things which he prayed 
Hester might get over. 

**Tt isn’t ‘hettis’; it is ‘Hettie’s.’ ’’ 

‘*Well?’’ Hester was still irritable. ‘‘I don’t 
see that that explains it.’’ 

The doctor sat down in the rocking-chair, 
his face glowing. 

‘* Why, it comes from your great-grand- 
mother’s name, my dear. Her name was 
Hester, but they always called her ‘Hettie.’ 
She did everything she had to do perfectly; 
she was a fine housekeeper and a great gar- 
dener. This house used to shine inside and 
out, I tell you! 

‘* All the old furniture in the attic was hers, 
and it was polished like the sun. Why, every- 
body knew about her and admired her. When 
a girl learned to bake good bread, her mother 
would say that now she could bake ‘Hettie’s 
bread.’ It was the highest praise. Or very 
fine sewing was ‘Hettie’s sewing.’ It made 
her famous. ’’ 

The doctor crossed once more to the stove, 
rubbing his hands. ‘‘When I was your age 
they used to talk about Hettie’s things clear 
over to the next county. They — Why, what 
is the matter, Hester ?’’ 

Hester’s trembling hands caught at the table. 
She could hear him now, her wonderful teacher : 
‘*There great traditions are perpetuated ; there 
the memory of great heroes is enshrined. 
Prometheus, David, Jonathan, St. Francis- 
they become almost common nouns, ‘familiar 
in our mouths as household words.’ ’”’ 

If the ears of her imagination were busy, 
the eyes were, also. She saw suddenly this 
house as it must have been in her great-grand- 
mother’s day, and as it was now. Furniture 
in the attic! She had not even taken the 
trouble to go into the attic. She remembered 
the great bureaus, with their dull knobs and 
beautiful carving. She knew where she had 
seen similar furniture—in Professor Wells’s 
simple house. 

And the dwellers in her grandmother’s 
house, compared with the dwellers in her 
own! There were eight sons and daughters 
who lived to be old men and old women, 
strong, able, happy. She had only three per- 
sons to care for; yet her father’s appetite was 
constantly poor; he had begun to. look old; the 
house was desolate, the food — 


**T don’t 


“Did she know she was famous?’’ she 
asked. 
‘**T don’t know,’’ answered the doctor. ‘*She 


wouldn’t have cared one way or the other, so 
long as we were all happy. You’d better 
write to your professor about her. You might 
ask him to come and see us. I used to be 
interested in those things. I —’’ 

‘Invite Professor Wells to this house!’ 
The words cut the air like a whip. It was an 
instant before her tear-filled eyes saw clearly 
her father’s face. ‘‘Oh, I don’t mean you, 
father, or the house, or the children! I mean 
me. I—I — 

‘“*Why, Hester Schultz!’’ 

His daughter faced him again with scarlet 
cheeks. In the coal-bucket lay six flat, sogyy, 
burned molasses cakes. They were perhaps 
the worst cakes that ever were made. 

** Just you wait!’’ cried Hester, incoherent!y. 
‘‘T am not crazy, father, or wasteful—that is, 
I won’t be any more! I am only ashamed.’ 





us—or do you want that—those—shells to blow 
up?’ 

‘*Gaffney, the smallest man. in the crew, 
spoke: 

‘**'They won’t blow up—they can’t !’ 

‘““Jensen had caught our lantern from its 
bracket, and was screwing the wick up and 
down, trying to get more light out of it. 

***They won’t blow up if I get to them in 
time,’ he said. 

‘There was another crash from the cargo- 
room, and Jensen ducked through the little 
door. 

**T tried to follow him, but everything seemed 
to be shifting—boxes swayed and tottered, and 
the framework that held them was likely to 
give way at any moment. It was too much 
for me, and I backed out, but I could hear 
Jensen tearing round, even above the roar of 
the wind and the beat of the sea. 

‘*Pretty soon he came back through the 
cabin, with his eyes shining in the glimmer of 
the lantern. ‘I guess that’ll hold for a while,’ 


he said. Then the door opened and shut, and 
he was gone. 
‘*T don’t know how long it lasted after that. 


and quivered, and the pounding and the bad | 
air gradually numbed us. Fora while I lost | 
track of it all. 


to take the worst of the medicine for himself,’ 
some one said behind me. 
‘It was Gaffney, and when I heard his voice 


been cooped in for something like an hour, 
although it seemed a thousand times longer. 
Then one Smith piped up: 

‘* ‘Like as not he’s washed overboard. Say, 
boys, let’s open up and have a look. If he’s 
gone we can’t do anything for him, and if 


ing; but I can’t stand it any longer!’ 
‘‘Smith made a break for deck. 








| 


up, fore and aft, to protect us from heavy 
water, were shorn off smooth. The glass was 


| smashed from the deck-house, and the house 
The Pop Bottle rolled and pitched and shook | itself sat as crooked as a Scotchman’s bonnet. 


‘*But inside, seated like a figure carved out of 
bronze, was Jensen, his cap gone and his 
yellow hair wet, and bristling up from his head. 


‘* ‘You can’t say that he wasn’t man enough | He was whistling that Norwegian song of his, 


| and his eyes, with the flush of the evening sky 


I knew the storm must be letting up. We'd | 


in them, shone like a couple of stars. 

‘**Tell Mr. O’Brien to shut down the en- 
gine,’ he said to Gaffney. ‘The tobasco is | 
gone. She’s carried us out of our course a little, | 
but we’ll make port to-morrow morning. I 
had it all figured out when the wind hit us.’ 

‘*That was the first time that he had called 
any of the crew ‘mister,’ and that did for them 
what little was lacking to make men of them. 


he’s there he’ll -probably bash us for interfer- | We had started out with a crew that was none 


| too good, according to their own stories; but 


I followed | when we finally limped into the little harbor, 
him, and the rest came piling out after us. | where we handed over our cargo and boat, 
The timbers that had been bolted and boarded | there wasn’t one of us that wouldn’t have got 


down and crawled at his heels for the priviiee 
of shipping under him again. 

‘*While we were shaking hands with him 
| 1 was going on round the Horn and no tw° 
us were taking the same way back,—I as 
him for whom the ammunition in the ca 
was destined. 

‘**Dynamite, you mean,’ he said. *' 
boxes O’Brien and Smith blundered into w 
| the only cartridges on board. The rest of | 
| stuff was just what our papers said it w 

| But I think you all got along better for ).' 
| knowing what you were bumping elbows w!' 

| The cargo was dynamite, for the mines he 

| and the chances were just about even that 
would blow up and take us along.’ 

‘*For a moment I felt as sick and dizzy a> 
some one had hit me with aclub. Then son 
| thing came to me: the picture of Jensen sitt! 
in that wrecked pilot -house, gripping ‘ 
wheel with iron hands, and all the time 
| knew what kind of a crazy rig he was drivil 

| The rest of us didn’t.’’ 











N the early days of American football there 
was a short time when the captain did all 
the coaching. Throughout the country, not 
only in rowing, but in other sports, coaching 
really began through the captain’s staying out 
of the game, in order to watch his players 
and to instruct them. In football he would 
sometimes play upon the second eleven, and 
thus coach his ‘‘varsity’’ players. But after the 
game had been played a few years the captain, 
being needed in his eleven in order to preserve 
team-play, began to depend upon the old 
players who came back to help him. : 

In those days the coaching was a simple 
matter; it consisted chiefly in urging the men 
to work hard, and in exhorting them to tackle 
low and to throw their man. But it was not 
long before the coaches began on finer points 
of play. 

First, the technique of the individual player 

received attention; but as it soon became man- 


ifest that organization was the secret of success | 


in football, there followed immediately a period 
when the aim was to develop team-work and 
strategy. 

From time to time there has been adverse 
criticism of the coaching in the American 
game, but it seems to me that the development 
of coaching was inevitable and that the criti- 
cism is based upon an exaggerated idea of the 
importance of the coach. It is an interesting 
fiction to imagine that all these men on the 
field are nothing but pawns moved by some 
hand on the side-lines—but it is a fiction. 
Individual instruction must be given in foot- 
ball, just as it is given in rowing or in any 
other sport. And since the game is a 
team game, it demands codrdination; no 
captain taking part in the play daily can 
develop this coérdination so well as some 
one not engaged in the play, who is free 
to follow the movements of the men with 
undisturbed precision and judgment. A 
position of observation is essential; the 
observer must take his place behind or in 
front of the play, and watch for the 
errors and the lack of cohesion which let 
energy be wasted in futile effort. 

Where an outside coach is not obtain- 
able, the captain of the eleven should every 
now and then take his team in hand. It 
is quite possible for him to do excellent 
work in this way, provided, of course, 
that he takes actual part in the play at 
least two or three times a week, in order 
to progress with his men in the more deli- 
cate points of team-play. There are many 
teams, especially school teams, for which 
a regular outside coach is impossible, 
although for the most part they have 
graduate players of their own school who 
come back to help them temporarily. 

For this reason, the captain should know 
how to handle his plays and players as a 
coach. In addition to helping his team, he 
will find also that in the very act of coach- 
ing and teaching he will learn much that 
will be helpful to him in his own play. 

As he begins to understand the method 
of coaching, he will find that he can dele- 
gate some of these duties to advantage. 

A brief description of a season’s work 
as it is carried out by a ‘‘varsity’’ team 
may aid school and college captains. 

The first thing for a coach to consider 
is preliminary practise—spring practise, as it is 
usually called. This early practise may be 
handled by the captain, if no coach is available. 

In it the chief things to be worked for are 
the ability on the part of centers, quarter-backs 
and back-field men to handle the ball, greater 
expertness in kicking both punts and drop- 
kicks, and, chief of all things, sureness in 
catching. 

When the captain issues his call for his men 
he should, on the first day, get their positions 
well defined, so that on the second day he 
may break them into such groups as will give 
the greatest amount of work with the least 
expenditure of time and effort. This may be 
done by having the centers and the quarter- 
backs practise in one part of the field, and by 
giving them, every now and then, a group of 
three backs. Then have the other backs prac- 
tise punting and catching, shifting the quarters 
occasionally, so that they, too, may have the 
practise of catching; and finally giving the rest 
of his line men, especially the ends, practise 
in quick starting and falling on the ball. The 
whole team should run once or twice round 
the field before beginning practise, in order to 
get limbered up. 


The First Week of Practise. 


N brief, this is the outline for a coach or cap- 
tain in work without scrimmage, whether in 


the spring or at other times when there is | 


10 line-up. 
In the autumn, when real work is at hand, 


‘he same methods should be followed for the | 
lirst few days, or even for a week or so if the | 


weather is very hot or oppressive, especially 


in the case of men who are not yet in fair con- | 


dition. 
When this period is passed, and the men 
ave become a little hardened, the first serim- | 
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not more than five min- 
utes, probably. 
day or two it may be 
lengthened to ten min- 
utes, and from that time 
on gradually increased, 
until the scrimmage can 
last from fifteen to 
twenty minutes at a 
time without exacting 
too much from the play- 
ers. outdoor life. 

Now we come to the 
real work and plan- 
ning, in which experi- 
ence will do the coach 
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tight line from tackle to 
tackle is essential in 
starting the ordinary 
running plays. The 
captain and the coach 
should fully appreciate 
this and the reasons for 
it. There are certain 
formations that are ex- 
ceptions to this rule, 
but the rule is a good 
general one for the 
coach to start on. 

Now, as soon as he 
has covered this point, 
he must consider the 








a world of good. In 


team-work and organization. 


The Side That has the Ball. 
(Jin te am possession of the ball. This, | 


the Rugby game, gives that team a very 





side the privilege of initiative. 


ORAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD 


football more than in almost any other sport | the ball. 
the effectiveness of the play depends upon | men. 


in the American, as distinguished from | 


man who is to advance 

This is usually one of the back-field 

All those who have played the game, 

|and most of those who follow it, understand 

| that merely to deliver the ball to one of these 

men and let him run by himself would, in nine 

cases out of ten, certainly result in no gain, 
| and often in a loss. 

When the ball has been put in play properly 

| and passed by the quarter-back, the back-field 


distinct advantage, because it concedes to that man who receives it must have assistance. It 
The team may 


is possible to aid him by some measure of 

















IT CALLS FOR INSTRUCTION BY THE COACH UNTIL THE CENTER GETS THE BALL TO 
HIS QUARTER WITH A REGULAR AND DEPENDABLE SPEED. 


attack their opponents at any point they desire, 
and in order to indicate that point to their 
own players, and at the same time to conceal it 
from their opponents, certain prearranged sig- 
nals are used, consisting of numbers and letters 
usually given by the quarter-back. These 
signals tell every man on the attacking team 
what man is to receive the ball and what he is 
expected to do with it. 

A study of signals is the province of captain 
and coach, and they should devote every energy | 


own men and, at the same time, unintelligible 
to the opponents. 

Now it may seem that, with this advantage, 
the attacking side should always be able to 
deceive its opponents as to the point of attack 


not prove to be the case. The defensive side 
is usually on the alert, and has its alignment 


line, not only from heavy plays, which may be 
seen at the start and met, but also from sudden 
charges and surprises. 

The offense, or attacking side, may run with 
the ball, kick it or pass it. Any man on the 
attacking side may put the ball in play. It is 
usual, however, as players all know, to select 
a man of considerable weight and strength for 
this purpose. 

In fact, it is simpler to have all of the three 
| center men big men, as this puts an effective 
wall in front of the quarter-back. If the 
| three men in front of the quarter-back are light, 
| he will probably be hurried in his passing, 
and may lose the ball or fumble it, and this is 
a very serious matter. A somewhat lighter and 
| more active center may be used, if flanked by 
two first-class guards. 

The coach should understand at the very 
| beginning that the effectiveness of his plays 
| must depend upon their being started safely. 





to devising a set which will be simple for their | 


and the method. But in actual play this does | 


so studied out and arranged as to protect the | 
The coach should bear in mind the relative | 
| speed of the players. If he is going to send a | 


concealment when the ball reaches him,—for 
instance, by letting the quarter make a mislead- 
ing motion to another player,—in order that 
the opponents may not be absolutely certain 
which man has the ball. 

Then, the American game allows off-side 
interference ; that is, another runner may pre- 
cede the man with the ball, and so long as he 
does not use his hands and arms, endeavor to 
prevent the opposing taeklers from reaching his 
| comrade. 


A Matter of Interference. 


oping, and the province of the coach is so 

to distribute his men that they may aid 
each other to the fullest extent. At times a man 
may aid the runner more by being behind him 
and in such a position to the outside as to be 
able to receive a pass. 


b's years this style of play has been devel- 





| runner round the end, it will not do to put in 

advance of him a man who is so slow as to 
impede his progress; that will usually result 
in the man being caught from behind. Nor 
must he have such a speedy interferer as to 
open up a space between the two sufficient to 
enable the tackler to push the interferer out of 
the way and still have plenty of time to get in 
and seize the runner. 

It is necessary also for the coach to adapt 
plays to the men. Some teams are quite com- 
petent to make end runs; other teams, on 
account of lack of speed, must make their plays 
closer to the tackle. 

The coach, whether captain or graduate, 


| must make a study of his team with this point 
in mind, and from it develop the more effective | 


style of play. 
If he has a first-class punter he should make 


tiage may be attempted, and coaching arrange- | For this reason, not only these three center | all possible use of him, for he will thus save 


tents should be perfected. 
This first scrimmage should be very short, | 





|men, but usually the tackles are expected to} 
play rather close together. In other words, a | 





his team a great deal of hard work and pre- 
serve them fresh for defensive play, or for a 
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sustained attack in a running game, when it 
becomes necessary. 

If he has an accurate drop-kicker, he must 
study methods of putting his team in the posi- 
tion—that is, in reaching the most advanta- 
geous point of the field—to try these kicks. If he 
has a fast runner, and the other men in his 
back field are slow, he should work persistently 
for plays which will give this fast runner a 
chance to get a break. If, on the other hand, 
the coach has a man who keeps his feet unusu- 
ally well and can follow interference closely, 
let him work for plays that give a succession 
of moderate gains. 


The Individual Players. 


in the early part of the season, in order 

that he may plan his campaign to the best 
advantage. Then, as soon as he has decided in 
which direction his best chances lie, he should 
devote his time and that of any assistants 
whom. he may gather about him to the devel- 
opment of the individual player and the per- 
fection of technique. 

For instance, having ascertained the weak- 
nesses of his right-end rusher, he explains these 
to one of his graduate coaches, and this coach 
then proceeds to eradicate these faults. An 
end may be unable to box a tackle, or may be 
inelined to overrun his man when going down 
the field under a kick. These faults are com- 
mon, but net difficult to correet, provided the 
man has someone who watches him and keeps 
his mind on the corrections. 

The center rush may snap the ball 
at* one time slowly and at another time 
with great speed. 

No one except the unfortunate quarter- 
back knows how trying this is. It calls 
for instruction by the coach until the 
center gets the ball to his quarter with a 
regular and dependable speed. The center 
must also be taught to pass accurately 
and with a fair measure of speed to the 
full-back for a kick, and he must get 
the ball at the proper height. On this 
point the coach should drill his man 
carefully, for many a game has been 
jeopardized by poor passes of this kind. 

The coach must see that there is no 
hiteh in the passing of his quarter-back, 
and that he places and passes the ball so 
that it can be handled without nervous- 
ness by the backs. He must see that in 
the interference the men do not trip the 
runner. He must see that the guards 
know how to block and get through; 
that they do not put themselves in un- 
stable positions. And he must see that 
the tackles understand breaking up inter- 
ference. 

His guards may tend to ‘‘knife through’’ 
the line—that is, to slip through without 
carrying their men back. At times this 
is a good play, but it is not a safe one 
against a strong running game, for if the 
guard fails to carry his man back, he may, 
by slipping through, offer just the oppor- 
tunity the opponents are working for, 
and give them a long run. 

The coach should explain this fully to 
his guards. His tackles may tend to 
lower their heads too much as they 

charge, and thus lose sight of the play, or 
they may attempt to dodge the interference 
instead of breaking it up. Both these faults 
are bad ones, and should be watched care- 
fully. 

The coach ought to have one sure man, and 
| possibly two, for catching punts—men who 
will not fumble or muff. It is preferable, of 
| course, to have a man who can also run the 
ball back well, but the man who can always 
catch the ball and who can make only a small 
effort at running it back is better than the man 
who can run the ball back well if he gets it, 
but who is not certain of catching it. 

The coach must teach all his men to tackle 
well, and here he has a tackling dummy which 
may be called into use. This is an effigy ofa 
player hanging upon a tackle, at which the men 
may cast themselves freely over a trough of 
earth or sawdust. He must teach his men to 
fall on the ball, dropping instantly, or shooting 
for the ball, getting it into the arms and 
eurving the body round it. 


A LL these things should be in a coach’s mind 





Why the Coach is Wanted. 


HIS short résumé of the things that 
ft must be taught individual men gives 

some idea of the amount of work to be 
accomplished in the very few weeks of the 
football season, and explains in a way the 
| demand for coaches. 
| ‘The planning and development of new plays 
fit in naturally with these matters. We do 
not go back to the crude wasting of effort and 
energy after having once found better ways of 
securing results. 

In football, once having learned team-work, 
coérdination, and development of strategic play, 
we shall hardly go back to the hit-or-miss 
game of every man for himself. Whatever 
game the American boy plays, it will never 
| fully satisfy him unless it admits of develop- 
| maou through hard work, planning, and the 
| mastery of organized team-play. 
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that evening he saw nothing unusual 

in her appearance. Her face was 
flushed and her eyes bright, but it did not 
occur to him that anything except the pleasure 
of the evening was to account for that. When 
he breakfasted, early in the morning, she had 
not appeared, and he went to his office without 
seeing her. She had got leave of absence again, 
to spend the day with her parents, and he 
would not see her till night. 

He had conceived such a hearty contempt 
for young Bascom, that he was astonished to 
find that the man had had the hardihood to 
make an attempt at blackmail. He had never 
cared to know more about Bascom than what 
his eyes and ears had told him at table, but now 
he made inquiry regarding him. From his 
office he telephoned another young man who 
boarded at Mrs. Clay’s. He learned that Bascom 
was employed by a so-called loan agency. 

The fact in itself was suggestive. In the 
larger cities there are men who make a busi- 
ness of lending money to small borrowers, on 
securities of all sorts, from the usual pawn- 
broker’s pledges, to mortgages on salary or on 


Wiis Jack said good night to his sister 


ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 











anything to say tome, why don’t you come and 
say it, face to face?’’ 

The voice was suave. ‘‘Why, I haven’t any- 
thing more to say. I thought perhaps you 
might have something to say to me.’’ 

‘‘T shall when I meet you,’’ said Jack, his 
anger getting the better of him. 

‘‘Well, that’s the advantage of remaining 
unknown, don’t you see,’’ said the voice. 
‘*You don’t really know who I am, do you? 
You only guess, and you can’t act on guesses. 
I rather think you’ll have something to say to 
me, without meeting me ‘face to face,’ won’t 
you??? 

‘*Who are you?’”’ snapped Jack. 

‘*That’s beside the point, my dear fellow. 
The real question is, What are you going to do?’’ 

‘*What if I do nothing?’’ Then, conscious 
that the question sounded like weakening, Jack 





HE ALLOWED HIS EYES TO PASS HIM OVER. 


household goods. The business is unsavory 
because of the methods often used. Of these, 
Jack knew enough to understand that if 
Bascom was connected with a loan agency he 
was likely to be capable of very nasty dealing. 
But it was not fear that this new light on 
Bascom’s character roused. It was a stronger 
determination to fight. 

It was little wonder that the thing held his 
thoughts to the exclusion of other matters, and 
that it seriously interfered with the handling 
of his day’s business. But before the forenoon 
was over he had greater reason still to be 
disturbed. Answering a telephone call, he 
heard a voice that was unfamiliar to him, and 
that began by questioning him with great 
particularity. 

‘*Is this Mr. Hanaford?’’ 

**Yes,’’ answered Jack. 

‘*Mr. John Hanaford?”’ 

** Ves,’ 

‘** You are John Hanaford, solicitor for 
Mayhew and Company, advertising agents, 
are you?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir, I am,’’ assented Jack, patiently. 
**Who is this, please?’’ 

‘*That doesn’t matter especially, Mr. Hana- 
ford,’’ responded the voice. ‘‘I just called you 
up to give you a warning—as a friend. ’’ 

Jack was instantly on his guard. 

‘*Friends of mine are usually willing to give 
their names over the telephone,’’ he answered, 
promptly. 

‘*Well, now, Mr. Hanaford,’’ came back the 
reply, ‘‘don’t insist on that. I just want to 
warn you without involving myself, see? It’s 
— it’s about the little deal you have on.’’ 

‘*What deal?’’ asked Jack, sharply. 

‘‘Why, the Cleland land deal, Mr. Hana- 
ford.’’ 

Jack considered an instant. Then he soft- 
ened his tone. ‘‘Well, I suppose I ought to 
appreciate even an anonymous warning, if it 
concerns business. What’s the trouble?’’ 

“‘Only that I thought you’d better be wise 
about keeping the truth from certain parties, ’’ 
said the voice at the other end of the wire. 

Jack’s eyes began to glitter, as he pulled 
his desk telephone toward him and leaned 
over to it. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said. ‘‘So you’re the 
man who is fond of sending anonymous mes- 
sages, are you?’’ 

‘*You got the other, then, did you?’’ was 
the quick question returned. Jack bit his lip 
with annoyance, for he had determined to 
ignore the unsigned letter. But he had ad- 
mitted its receipt now. 

‘*Yes,’’? hesaid. ‘‘I gotthething. If you’ve 





added, ‘‘Guesses may prove to be quite good 
enough for me to act upon.’’ 

The other man ignored his addition. ‘‘If you 
do nothing, Mr. Hanaford, you will stand to 
lose an excellent opportunity. Use your own 
judgment. ’’ 

‘*T shall,’’ said Jack, pugnaciously. ‘‘Now 
let me give you a warning. If you put your 
hands on any affairs of mine, I shall know, 
without any mistake, who you are. And I 
want to say to you, in quite as friendly a 
spirit as you have shown toward me, that the 
day you meddle will be the sorriest day you 
ever saw.’’ 

‘*Tdle threats, Mr. Hanaford. You see, I 
don’t have to appear in this at any time. 
Letters and telephone messages will answer 
very well.’’ 

Jack could see the ugly strength of the 
man’s position. What he said was true. But 
Hanaford’s instinct was to parry the blow first 
and find a way to return it later. ‘‘All right,’’ 
he answered. ‘‘If you’re bent on interference, 
I suppose you’ll go ahead and interfere. But 
you’re talking to the wrong man if you think 
this hold-up is going to get you anything. ’’ 

‘“*Very well, Mr. Hanaford. I know who 
is the right man to talk to.’’ 

There was an abrupt click; the other re- 
ceiver had been hung up. Jack controlled his 
impulse to bang his own receiver on its hook. 

He sat back in his chair and tried to think 
coolly. Of course the fellow was after money. 
That was the only object he could have. He 
would gain nothing, that Jack could see, by 
actually betraying the secret. He could gain 
only if Jack was willing to pay for his silence. 
The moment he told what he knew, his power 
to extort money would be gone. Whether, if 
he found Jack firmly determined not to be 
robbed, he would actually go to the length of 
telling Mr. Mayhew, was a question. There 
was a chance that he might not; it would 
depend on his temper. 

The question how much Bascom really did 
know about the land deal was one that Jack 
had not much considered. He knew enough 
to realize that he had power over the Hana- 
fords ; that was evident. 

The fact that the fellow should dare to put 
his fingers on.this transaction or any transac- 
tion of his made Jack’s blood boil. He 
clenched his hands tightly as the vision of 
Bascom’s face and the echo of his words came 
to him again. If Bascom spoiled this affair — 

But the realization that the transaction was 
in jeopardy sobered Jack. If the little fortune, 
as he and Julie had called it, should not come 








to him, it would be more than a blow to high 
hopes; it would mean probably the loss of his 
position. 

During the day he was much away from the 
office, calling upon various clients and prospec- 
tive customers. It was with special interest that 
he went to the office of the Cleland Iron Com- 
pany to chat with Mr. Chase, the manager. 
He found Mr. Chase in, and apparently glad 
that he had called. 

‘*T have news for you, Hanaford,’’ said the 
older man, when he had welcomed him into 
the inner office. 


‘*News?’’ repeated Jack. “Good news, I 
hope. ’” 

‘*Well,’’ answered the other, ‘‘Sands’ man 
has reported. ’’ 


The announcement was unexpected, and Jack 

was much surprised. The agent had been 
gone less than two weeks, and the time 
allowed him was a month. 

Jack tried hard not to show his boyish 
eagerness as he took the chair drawn up by 
the side of Mr. Chase’s desk. 

‘*Reported, has he?’’ he said. ‘‘Well, 
that’s sooner than was expected, isn’t it?’’ 

“Yes,’’ replied Mr. Chase, smiling at the 
forced coolness of the reply. ‘‘It’s early. 
But—’’ and he paused an instant, tanta- 
lizingly—‘‘but the report is enthusiastically 
favorable. ’’ 

‘*Enthusiastically |’? exclaimed Jack. His 
heart sent the blood bounding to his brain. 
‘*But how do you know? He didn’t report 
to you, did he?’’ 

“Oh, no,’”? laughed Mr. Chase. ‘But 
Johnson Sands called up this morning to say 
the man was in, and that his report was quite 
satisfactory.’’ 

Jack laughed excitedly. 
now,’’ he said. 

**T should judge that he is ready to close 
the deal right away. We’re having the 
papers made out to-day.’’ 

The boy, sitting by the desk, could hardly 
believe his ears. He could have. shouted 
aloud with sheer delight at the moment, but 
he felt that a show of dignified quiet would, 
on the whole, be more becoming. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, while his pulse pounded 
and his face turned hot, ‘‘that’s good.’’ 

Mr. Chase’s amused smile continued. 
‘*Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘it is. And you’ve earned 
your commission, Hanaford. It’s a pretty 
satisfactory deal, as far as we’re concerned, 

for we save considerable by it in money as well 
as in time and trouble. ’’ 

‘*Then,’’ said Jack, ‘‘the deal may be closed 
to-morrow ?”? 

‘“‘Oh, yes. The sooner the better, of course. 
And the moment Sands makes his binding 
payment, we’ll have your check for you.” 
He paused an instant, then added, ‘‘It’s a 
nice start for a young fellow like you, Hana- 
ford—twenty thousand. ’’ 

“‘Tt is, indeed,’’ answered Jack. 

He looked out of the window, contemplating 
a quick flight back to his own office, where he 
could be alone and think, when Mr. Chase 
spoke again. . 

‘*Funny thing happened this morning,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Somebody called up here, asking about 
you. ? 

Jack started. ‘‘Is that so?’’ 

‘*Yes. Some man who said he did not care 
to give his name asked if you were working 
for us. When I told him no, he asked where 
you were working, and I told him that.’’ 

‘*Yes?’’ questioned Jack. 

‘Then he asked if you were handling a land 
deal for us, and when I would not answer with- 
out knowing who he was, he hung up.”’ 

Mr. Chase paused. His eyes were on Jack’s 
face, and Jack looked back into them anxiously. 
He understood that here again was the trail 
of his enemy. It.was hardly a thing which he 
cared to explain to the representative of the 
iron company, however, and he covered the 
feeling which the news awakened as well as 
he could. Bascom was going to be hard to 
deal with, after all. Mr. Chase made idle 
guesses as to what the stranger might want, 
and Jack felt assured that he, at least, attached 
no great importance to the incident. 

When he escaped a few moments later, he 
was almost ready to run, in his eagerness to 
get to his office. He hurried through the 
crowded streets, threading the throngs of 
people swiftly, crossing thoroughfares hastily. 
When at last he reached the building in which 
the Mayhew offices were, he hurried in as if 
haste were the only important thing in the 
world. 

As he crossed the wide lobby, however, on 
his way to the elevators, he suddenly found 
himself looking directly into the eyes of a 
young man who stood near the news-stand. In- 
stantly recognizing Bascom, he almost stopped 
in his hurried stride. 

He had never seen the young man in the 
down-town district before, and his presence 
seemed to indicate but one thing. He had 
come to speak out or to threaten. Even as 


‘*Then he’ll buy 





Jack made his brief pause, he decided to go 
on up to his office, and let the other take the 
initiative. 

He did not speak to Bascom. He allowed 


‘his eyes to pass him over as if he had not 


recognized him. But as he entered his ele- 
vator and turned, he saw that Bascom had 
followed him. Bascom made no attempt to 
accost him, however. At the tenth floor, 
where the Mayhew offices were, Bascom 
alighted, ahead of the young solicitor; but 
instead of turning and waiting for him, as 
Jack expected him to do, he crossed from the 
elevator to the gate, where the office usher 
sat. Coming up behind him, Jack heard what 
he said. 

‘“*T want to see Mr. Mayhew,’’ announced 
Bascom, to the uniformed man, ‘‘Mr. David 
Mayhew. Will you take him my card?’’ 

The usher took the card, and the visitor, 
without even looking up, turned to sit down 
in a chair at one side. Jack, bewildered, 
passed him and entered the office. Mechanic- 
ally he walked to his own room and sank into 
his chair. Then, in a strange, dull way, he 
turned to look through his open door and see 
what might happen. From where he sat he 
could see the gate by the cashier’s desk, at 
which Bascom must enter, and the door of Mr. 
Mayhew’s private office. 

At the very minute when his prize was almost 
in his grasp, he was to lose it. Bascom’s 
hand was quicker and stronger and more 
courageous than he had dreamed. Cold and 
hot by turns, Jack sat still and watched. 

Presently the usher returned from David 
Mayhew’s room, opened the gate and stepped 
back. In came Bascom, and entered David 
Mayhew’s room. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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we don’t know why they are so, but they 

are so, just the same. For instance, we 
don’t know why if we plant cucumbers just 
before sunrise on the first day of June the bugs 
won’t touch ’em, but it’s so.’’ 

Little Charlie Brown had hitherto paid no 
attention to a discussion between his father 
and the neighbor who had ‘‘dropped in’’ for 
the evening, but his ear did catch this state- 
ment, and he looked up from his book. 

‘*Are you sure about that, Mr. Perkins?’’ 
he ventured to ask. 

‘‘Sure? Of course I’m sure. I’ve seen it 
proved time and again. I’ve seen hills of 
cucumbers planted before sunrise, first of 
June, that were as bare of bugs as—as that 
table-cloth; when right alongside ’em other 
hills planted a little earlier or a little later 
were being fairly eaten up.’’ 

**T don’t see why that should be,’’ said 
Charlie, thoughtfully. 

‘‘Of course you don’t. Nobody does. It is 
one of the things that you just have to take as 
a fact. And as I was saying, Mr. Brown, it’s 
the same when you come to tackle the moon 
and her doings. ’’ 

Charlie cared nothing for the moon, but it 
struck him that this new method of getting 
ahead of the bugs might be worth trying. The 
first of June must be pretty near now. Charlie 
took up an almanac that was lying on the 
table and found the date. ‘‘Next Tuesday,’’ 
he said to himself, ‘‘1’1] plant cucumbers before 
sunrise.’’ And this he did. 

Meeting Mr. Perkins on Wednesday, Charlie 
said to him, ‘‘I planted cucumbers yesterday, 
just before sunrise, the same as you said.’’ 

‘““Huh! That wasn’t what I said!’ de- 
clared the old gentleman. ‘‘Ought to have 
waited till this morning; first of June, you 
know. ’’ 

‘‘Why, yesterday was the first of June,” 
protested Charlie. ‘‘I looked it up in the 
almanac. ’’ 

‘*Guess it must have been the almanac your 
father and I had the other evening. That was 
a last year’s almanac. Try again a year from 
to. day. ” 

Charlie was greatly chagrined. There were 
bugs on his cucumbers that year, but not so 
many as there might have been, and he was 
encouraged to believe there was something in 
Mr. Perkins’s idea. 

When the time for the experiment came 
again, Charlie borrowed his father’s alarni- 
clock. The clock was faithful, and at the 
proper time summoned him to his task. 

Charlie was sleepy, and he hardly knew 
how he got himself dressed and out into tlic 
garden; but once there he went to plantins 
with such energy that by sunrise he had cov- 
ered nearly the whole garden with his cucum- 
ber hills. 

Pausing now to survey his work, he ob- 
served that the cucumbers were already break- 
ing through the ground; and almost at the 


‘| TELL you, there’s a lot of things that 















same instant bugs began to appear. On they 
came, thousands and thousands of them, and 
such wicked-looking creatures! Meanwhile, 
the vines were growing fast, and Charlie 
now noticed that they had come up in such 
a way as to spell, in letters of vivid green, 
the words, ‘‘Planted June First Before Sun- 
rise.’ 

The bugs no doubt saw this, too, for they 
suddenly turned away and began to scale the 
garden wall. It almost made Charlie sick to 
look at them, and finally he shut his eyes on 
the hideous sight. 

When he opened them again the sun was 
streaming in through his chamber window, and 
the hands of the little alarm-clock were pointing 
reproachfully to six. He made no further 
attempt at planting cucumbers that season. 

On June ist of the next year Charlie, per- 
fectly wide-awake this time, was in his garden 
five minutes before the sun might be expected 
to rise. The time was short, but he had pre- 
pared his hills the night before, and he only 
had to put in the seed. 

Stooping down by the first hill, he put his 
hand into his pocket. Surely that little pack- 
age of seeds ought to be there. But it was 
not. It must have dropped out somewhere. 
Back into the house he rushed, slamming doors 
and knocking chairs right and left in the 
eagerness of his search. 

‘*Have you felt in all your pockets, dear?’’ 
asked his mother, from her bedroom, when the 
cause of the uproar had been explained to her. 
Charlie had not. Now, with the package in 
his hand, he dashed into the garden, and just 
as the orb of day was peeping above the hori- 
zon, he tucked the seeds into the earth. 

The cucumbers came up well, but the bugs 
made complete havoc with them. 

**Oh, no, you can’t claim that you followed 
directions,’’ said Mr. Perkins, when Charlie 
reported the failure of the experiment to him. 
“IT said just before sunrise—not at sunrise. 
It won’t do to vary the least little mite from 
nature’s laws, if you want to succeed. ’’ 

But Charlie began to have his doubts. Dur- 
ing the next year he borrowed various books 
of an agricultural nature from the village 
library, and although he learned much, and 
indeed became greatly interested in gardening, 
he found nothing about planting cucumbers 
before sunrise on June ist. The principal of 
the high school, on being asked his opinion, 
declared that the idea was arrant nonsense. 

When Mr. Perkins heard of this he was very 
wroth. 

‘*Nonsense, is it?’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Well, 
I’m willing to back my idees. You go ahead, 
Charlie, and plant just as I said, and I’ll agree 
to give you five cents apiece for every bug that 
you find on the vines. You ask Mr. School- 
master what he thinks of that offer.’’ 

The offer certainly revived Charlie’s interest 
in the experiment. It seemed to him that he 
was sure to win whichever way it turned. 
On the whole, his inclinations now rather 
favored the bugs, as Mr. Perkins was a pros- 
perous man, and well able to pay for a few 
quarts of them. 

Charlie was now fourteen years old, and quite 
beyond the possibility of failure in such a simple 
matter as planting a few seeds before sun- 
rise, 

Such, at least, would have been his belief 
as he rose in the early morning of June Ist. 
But as he was passing through the kitchen, on 
his way to the garden, he was startled by a 
ruddy light that flashed through the eastern 
window. ‘‘Oh! Oh!’’ he cried, in dismay. 
‘*Has that old sun got ahead of me again?’’ 

Hurrying outdoors, he discovered at once 
that the light was not the sun’s, but came 
from a fire that was breaking through the roof 
of one of Mr. Perkins’s outbuildings. 

‘*Fire!’? he shouted lustily, running at the 
top of his speed. ‘‘Fire!’’ he screamed, under 
Mr. Perkins’s window. ‘‘Wake up! Get up! 
You’re all on fire!’’ 

The fire was making rapid headway, and 
had already spread to the stable. Charlie 
thought of Kate, the gray mare that was to 
Mr. Perkins as the apple of his eye, and he 
realized that if she was to be saved, no time 
must be lost. 

He ran to the stable door, which fortunately 
was not locked, opened it, and then shut it 
after him as he went in, to prevent a draft. 

He found a blanket hanging near the door. 
Seizing this, he made his way to Kate’s stall, 
covered her head, and succeeded in leading her 
out of the stable, just as Mr. Perkins appeared 
on the seene. 

‘*Guess I’ll go on now and give the alarm, ’’ 
said Charlie, and forgetting, in his excitement, 
to ask permission, he jumped upon the mare’s 
back and, with only the halter to guide her, 
rode madly along the street, rousing the sleepy 
village with his ery: 

‘*Fire! Fire! Mr. Perkins is on fire!’’ 

In a surprisingly short time a crowd had 
assembled, including volunteer firemen with 
an ancient engine. Although the stable and 
outbuildings were burned to the ground, the 
house was saved. And this fact, together with 
the rescue of his mare, and the comfort that 
an insurance policy can afford, caused Mr. 
Perkins to look upon the disaster with com- 
parative cheerfulness. 

““*Twas tramps, fast enough,’’ he said, 








when all was over. ‘‘But how did you hap- 
pen to discover the fire, Charlie?’’ 

**T got up before sunrise to plant my cucum- 
bers, you know. ’’ 

“Oh, yes. Did you get them planted?’’ 

**No, sir. Couldn’t stop to, on account of 
the fire. 2? 

‘*Well, that’s too bad! ‘You’ll have to wait 
now till next year. But here is something to 
console you.’”’ Mr. Perkins took a ten-dollar 
bill from his pocketbook and put it into 
Charlie’s hand. ‘‘ That is more than your 
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cucumbers would have brought, and it’s just 
ten dollars more than I should have had to 
pay you for bugs.’’ 

Charlie thankfully accepted the money, and 
after some deliberation, decided to put it by 
as a nest-egg for the capital that he would 
need later in his chosen pursuit of market- 
gardening. 

He has now for some years been successfully 
engaged in that business, and has grown many 
cucumbers at a profit. But he has never yet 
planted them before sunrise on June ist. 


A HAZARD OF THE SERVICE 


bese 4 y-C. A_Claudy SEB) 


ITH the crash of wood /,. 

against iron and the tinkle 

of breaking glass in their 
ears, two men, with loose coils of 
rope about their necks and shoulders, 
stood blankly eying each other. 

‘*Was that the last case?’’ asked 
Mathews, the keeper. 

‘“The last case!’’ said Burton, the assistant. 

‘*How many on the shelf?’’ 

‘Only five. ” 

With horror in their eyes, both men threw 
off the rope which, in breaking loose from the 
fall, had dropped the box of precious glass 
chimneys, and raced down the narrow, winding 
stair to the foot of the well. 

Craggy Rock Lighthouse was only fifty feet 
high, a queer little beacon of steel and stone 
set on a rock five miles from the mainland, in 
the wide mouth of the river. But although a 
third-order light, it was important. From it 
incoming steamers got a range to 
Beacon Hill on the shore, laid their 
course to the harbor, and were warned 
against the rocks from which the 
lighthouse ‘cok its name; outgoing 
vessels laid a course southeast from 
the edge of the red sector and the 
flash of the Cape Roarus revolving 
light, and so edged safely round the 
Spring Hill sands. 

Craggy Rock light had never been 
‘‘dark.’’ Now, with.the last box of 
chimneys in small pieces on the floor, 
and but five chimneys in reserve, dis- 
grace stared Mathews in the face for 
the first time in thirty-one years. The 
fact that a deadfall broke, the depart- 
ment would call ‘‘carelessness,’’ and 
Mathews would have to go, for ‘‘the 
good of the service. ’’ 

In the hope that the fall of forty feet 
through the well in the center of the 
tower might have spared some of 
the chimneys in the case, the two 
men hurried down the tortuous stairs. 
But in the wreck of splintered box, 
broken glass and straw, there were 
only two of the half-gross of chim- 
neys that remained whole, and of 
these, one was cracked. 

‘*What’s to be done?’’ asked Burton. 
‘*The Woodley won’t be here for a 
week. These six chimneys may last 
a week, and they may not last a 
night. ’’ 

‘*We’ve got to get more,’’ said 
Mathews, briefly. ‘‘You’ll have to 
go ashore. I’d go, if I could sail it, 
but there’s no wind. You’ll have to go 
right away, and you’ll have to pull it, I’m 
afraid.’’ 

‘*Sure—I can pull it easy. I’ve got to get 
those chimneys here to-morrow night. What’ll 
I do—wire Washington ?’’ 

Mathews, already busy writing a telegram, 
nodded. 

With a breeze, Burton knew that he could 
easily sail to shore in an hour; pulling the 
heavy dory would take longer and wear him 
down, but he would pull till he dropped rather 
than have Mathew’s record smirched with a 
black light. He took but little time to get 
ready. Standing in the dory to push off, he 
waved one hand. 

‘Don’t worry, Mat!’’ he called, cheerily. 
‘*T’ll have chimneys here to-morrow, sure.’’ 

Then he bent to his work. He pulled with 
the long, even, slow stroke of the riverman, 
unhurried, but unhesitating, every ounce of 
pull used, every muscle in play, every bit of 
strength conserved. Now and then he glanced 
over his shoulder toward the land five miles 
away. On the third of these hasty looks, he 
stopped rowing and whistled in surprise. 

For a fog was coming, was already nearly 
upon him, and even as he looked, it closed 
about him. Five minutes later he was unable 
to see fifty feet in any direction. 

** Jiminy—what a fix!’’ 

Burton was not frightened. But he could go 
neither forward nor back; he could not, he 
knew, row a straight course, without seeing 
something which he could use as a guide, for 
even a quarter of a mile. He knew, moreover, 
that the fog might last for hours. 

‘*The only thing for me to do is to wait till 
I hear a boat, and then yell,” he decided. 

So, resting on his oars, he gazed intently into 
the wall of white which was all about him, as 
intangible as smoke, and as confining as a 














ZN prison wall. There was nothing to 
hear save the almost inaudible ‘‘lap- 
lap’’ of wavelets against the side of 
his dory ; the water was almost dead 
calm. Then, far off, he heard a 
fog-horn, and counting the blasts, 
recognized it as from Beacon Hill. 

‘*EKither the fog isn’t at Craggy 
yet, or there’s a current of air out there 
carrying the sound the wrong way,’’ Burton 
thought, listening for the two long, two short 
blasts of his own fog-horn. 

He could not hear it. The ways of fog-horns, 
and, in fact, of all sounds under conditions of 
fog, are mystifying. They are inaudible in 
certain zones from certain places, and no one can 
tell why. Sometimes they sound close when 
far away; sometimes far away when close; 
sometimes the sound jumps, like a skipping 
stone, from one place in the water to another. 

“Tf I could hear the old lady speak,’’ 
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- CAUGHT HOLD OF THE CUTWATER AND 


HELD ON GRIMLY. 


thought Burton, ‘‘maybe I could find my way 
back. But that wouldn’t bring any chimneys. ’’ 

Then, much closer, came the hoarse call of 
a steam siren. Burton started up at the 
sound, incredulous. 

“If that isn’t the Woodley, I don’t know 
my own voice!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Talk about 
luck! If I can only hail her—why, she’s got 
chimneys to burn on board! Yes —’’ as the 
sound cut through the chill white wall again 
with the peculiar incisiveness which a siren 
whistle has in fog, ‘‘that’s the Woodley.’’ 

Burton stood up, made a megaphone of his 
hands and shouted, shouted loud and long, 
shouted at the siren, or in the direction where 
he guessed it was. Then he sat down and 
began to pull toward the sound. Nothing slow 
and steady about his stroke now ; quick was his 
recovery, and swift his pull through the water. 
And all the time, louder and louder, the siren 
sounded, now over one shoulder, now over the 
other. 

Burton stopped rowing fora moment. ‘‘They 
ought to hear me now. Woodley, ahoy! 
Woodley—ahoy—ahoy !’’ he shouted. ‘‘ Wood- 
ley—aho—hm—umhm— Wood—hm! Wood- 
ley—ahm —’’ 

Burton sat down, despairing. His voice was 
gone. He had shouted himself so hoarse that 
he could not shout any more. Straight ahead 
of him was the sound, and Burton fancied he 
could see the steamer, yet he knew his fancy 
for what it was. The fog was so thick that he 
could hardly see his own bow. 

Never heeding his danger, although he knew 
it well, he pulled for the sound. There was 
a light in the balance—the five chimneys might 
last a week, and if there were a storm, they 
might last the night only; none knew better 
than Burton the heat which a strong draft 
makes on the glass chimney of a multiple-wick 
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can melt and bend in a night than he who had 
had to change them with wooden tongs, some- 
times every half-hour, when a gale whistled 
the flame out of the oil-tanks and burned wicks 
and oil, chimneys and hands, with impartial 
speed. 

There was a steamer within two hundred 
feet of him, a ship moving slowly but ponder- 
ously. If he could reach her, she would bring 
aid and chimneys; if she reached him first, 
and bow on — 

‘Well, it’s a chance, and Craggy sha’n’t go 
black if I can help,’’ thought Burton, a grim 
line about his mouth. 

‘**Woo—hm! Woodley !’’ 

He made a last desperate effort to shout... In 
his disgust, he gave an extra hard tug at the 
oars, and fell, sprawling backward, in the 
bottom of the boat, the broken end of one oar 
in his hand. When he recovered, it was just 
in time to make a despairing grab for the other 
oar, which, sliding overboard into the water and 
the fog, was instantly out of sight. 

And over his shoulder and above him 
sounded the ‘‘whir—eeech! whir—eeech!’’ of 
the siren. 

Burton rose to his feet. 

**There’s just one chance,’’ he said, under 
his breath. ‘‘I can’t get out of the way now. 
If I can only —’’ 

Dead ahead of him appeared an upright 
white line, cleaving the fog. 

He had just time to jump before the white 
line cut into his dory, splintered it and cast it 
to one side. As his head came up out of the 
water he reached forward, caught hold of the 
cutwater of the Woodley, and held on grimly. 

**If I can get in front—in front—’’ and with 
all the power of his young, strong arms, he 








lamp; none knew better how many chimneys 





pulled, ‘‘chinning’’ himself against the pull of 
the motion of the boat through the 
water, until he straddled the stem. 

The Woodley was moving a scant 
five miles an hour, nosing along by 
compass and the fog-whistles. Had 
she been going fast, Burton would have 
been torn from his place and tossed 
to one side, perhaps to escape the 
screw, perhaps not. As it was, the 
pressure of the water against his back 
as the ship pushed him through it 
kept him in place. 

‘*If I could only shout, ’’ he thought, 
and tried again, but his hoarse ‘‘ Ahoy 
—um—um—ahoy !’’ was too feeble to 
reach any listening ears. 

And then Burton heard Captain 
Partlin’s voice. 

‘*Heave her over, and let’s see what 
we’ve got —’’ 

‘*He doesn’t know for sure where he 
is, either,’’ Burton said to himself. 
‘“*If they throw that line where I can 
reach it, he’ll get the funniest sound- 
ing —’’ 

Burton watched, his arms strained, 
his body sore, his legs bent along 
each side of the prow, as the iron 
ship plowed her way through the 
smooth, oily water. The little wave 
at his back, which his shoulders made 
as he was pushed through the water, 
curled over and sprayed his face and 
eyes. 

‘Fifty. Fifty-five. Sixty - five,’’ 
came the voice of the leadsman, and 
the answer : 

‘*Haul in. Speed her up a little.*’’ 

A bell jangled somewhere. Burton felt a 
blow from the wave at his back, now pressing 
him hard against the prow. They were put- 
ting on more speed. Then his arms were torn 
from their hold; he gave a despairing yell, 
that ended in a gurgle as the water snatched 
him from his place. 

But even while, with his head under water, 
he threshed out with both arms to reach the 
surface and the air, he felt something in 
his hands, felt knots and leather slipping 
through them, and grasped the lead-line and 
held it fast. 

There was a sharp jerk on the line, a jerk 
he had sense enough to answer. Then confu- 
sion and shouting, in which the leadsman’s 
‘*Ahoy—down there! Why don’t you an- 
swer?’’ and Partlin’s short and sharp com- 
mand, ‘‘Stop her—easy as she goes!’’ and the 
explanation that ‘‘Some one’s hanging on the 
lead-line !’’ were oddly mingled with the squeak 
of boat falls and the splash of a dory as it hit 
the water. 

Burton knew no more, save that he was safe 
in the arms of some one who was beating him 
unkindly on the back, and letting his head 
hang down most uncomfortably ! 

He came to himself in a few minutes. It 
took him but little time to gasp out his story, 
and to see that the Woodley changed her 
course. It mattered little to him afterward, 
for all his wild anxiety at the time, that it 
took the rest of the day and half the night to 
steal up to Craggy Rock, for there were still 
four chimneys on the shelf when the new case 
was landed. 

‘‘And the next time we haul a case up, I 
reckon we’ll unpack half of it, and make two 
hauls of it! That’s the closest Craggy ever 
got to being black and the closest you ever 
came to being dead, and both were closer shaves 
than I ever want to see again!’’ said Mathews. 






































































































THE GATES AT GATUN. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


Pte man whose shoe-string always breaks 
when he. is in a hurry to catch a train, is 
seldom worried by the cares of managing a big 
business. 


RESIDENT ‘Taft has ordered that the 
bodies of the enlisted men recovered from 
the wreck of the Maine be brought home on a 
battle-ship. He believes that those who went 
down with the ship are entitled to all the honors 
that the nation can bestow upon them. 
RECENT serious accident on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has had the useful outcome 
of proving the superior safety of steel cars 
over wooden ones. All the injured passengers 
were in a wooden car. Although badly shaken 
up, those in the steel cars were not seriously 
hurt, nor were the cars crushed. 
Gus gates as the world never saw are 
building for the locks at the Panama Canal. 
They are made of steel; they are as tall as a 
nine-story building; they are thick enough to 
carry a foot-path on the upper edge. The pins 
in the hinges on which they swing are made 
of nickel-steel ten inches thick. There are 
forty-six of these gates, and their total weight 
is sixty thousand tons. 
B* the provisions of a new law, all candi- 
dates for Congress must henceforth file 
before election day a complete statement of the 
money that they spend, except for personal 
travelling expenses, in campaigns for nomi- 
nation or election. Candidates for the Senate 
may spend not more than ten thousand dollars ; 
candidates for the House not more than five 
thousand dollars. 


WLS are usually regarded as birds of prey, 

and exempted from protective game-laws. 
A wise Western farmer, however, comes to the 
defense of the barn-owl as a destroyer of field- 
mice. A nest which he found was piled high 
with skulls and bones of mice, and a little study 
of the birds themselves, showed that they were 
constantly scouring the stubble- and mowing- 
fields for these pests of the farmer. Better 
knowledge of the common birds and animals is 
constantly reducing the list of those once 
classed as vermin. 


NEWCOMER in a suburban town com- 

plained that he and his wife had found the 
place most inhospitable. No one had called 
upon them, they had made no acquaintances, 
had no social life. Another newcomer in the 
same town expressed surprise. He and his 
wife had had more calls than they could return, 
had made hosts of acquaintances and many 
friends. The first couple did not attend church ; 
the other did. The social amenities which 
have their roots in church connection are one 
of the good things to be placed to the credit of 
the churches ; a thing not to be sought for itself, 
but none the less welcome and helpful. 


* © 


ROUND THE WORLD. 

NCE more the time required for a trip 

round the world has been reduced. Mons. 

André Jaeger-Schmidt, a young French 
journalist, has succeeded in swinging through 
the great circle in a little less than forty days, 
and that without special trains or any other 
facilities except the ordinary means of land 
and water transportation. 

In the accounts which the newspapers have 
given of Monsieur Jaeger-Schmidt’s journey, 
nothing has been more interesting to notice 
than the uniformity with which they have 
all referred to the famous trip of Mr. Phileas 
Fogg, the hero of Jules Verne’s ‘‘Round the 
World in Eighty Days.’’ That book, indeed, 
has been the inspiration of every record-break- 
ing journey round the world; and to most read- 
ers Mr. Fogg is more real than ‘‘Nellie Bly,’’ 
George Francis Train or Henry Frederick, 
each of whom succeeded, as has Monsieur 
Jaeger-Schmidt, in reducing the time ‘which 
Verne regarded as irreducible. Fiction that 
is important at last becomes fact, and fact that 
is unimportant fades into fiction. 

These breathless journeys can hardly be 
regarded as serving any useful purpose, yet 
they acquire a certain interest from the contrast 
they afford to earlier conditions. The first cir- 
cumnavigation of the earth took nearly three 
years; and even so short a journey as that 
from the Scottish to the English capital, was 
advertised, in 1754, as follows: 

‘* All that are desirous to pass from Edinboro 
to London, or any other place on their road, 
let them repair to the White Horse Cellar in 
Edinboro, where they may be received in a 





stage-coach every Monday and Friday, which 
makes the whole journey in eight days (if God 
permits), and sets out at five in the morning.’’ 

Not only does the world move, but those on 
it move more rapidly with every generation. 


* ¢ 


COURTESY. . 


It transmutes aliens into trusting friends, 
And gives its owner passport round the globe. 
James Thomas Fields. 


* + 


THE SENATE AND PEACE. 


HE difference of opinion between President 

t 3 Taft and the Senate committee on foreign 

relations in regard to the arbitration 

treaties seems to lie in the meaning of the 
language used. 

The President contends that all disputes, 
even those that touch the national honor, 
ought to be submitted to arbitration. More 
than onee he has said that questions of honor 
between nations ought to be settled without a 
war, as questions of honor between men are 
settled, in England and America at least, with- 
out a duel. Accordingly, he had inserted in 
the treaties a provision that if two contracting 
parties disagree ‘‘as to whether or not a differ- 
ence is subject to arbitration, ’’—that is, whether 
it can be settled by the application of the 
principles of law and equity,—they must 
appeal to a joint high commission, whose deci- 
sion on the point shall be final. 

This clause the Senate committee has cut 
out. As the treaties now stand, only those 
disputes which England and America, or 
France and America, may deem possible of 
settlement by the application of the principles 
of law and equity ‘‘shall’’ be arbitrated. 
The President, acting with the Senate, will 
frame the issues for the United States, and 
select the American quota of the tribunal. 

In explaining its action, the committee 
declares that in the case of every proposed 
arbitration the vital question is whether the 
difference is arbitrable. 

Can we, for example, let any tribunal pass 
upon the Monroe doctrine? The committee 
points out that under the treaties as framed 
by the President we could not make the 
Monroe doctrine respected if either France or 
England chose to disregard it. All that we 
could do-would be to apply to the joint high 
commission. If that said that we must arbi- 
trate the question of our right to forbid foreign 
intervention on this hemisphere—arbitrate it we 
must, 

Again, for example, can we let any tribunal 
pass upon our right to restrict immigration? 
The committee argues that, since we shall 
have to make similar treaties with other 
friendly nations should they ask us to do so, 
we may be called upon to make one with a 
nation that will insist on bringing before the 
joint high commission the question whether 
our action in excluding its people from our 
country is not a proper subject for arbitra- 
tion. The committee points out that if, in 
such a contingency, the joint high commission 
should decide in the affirmative, we should 
have to submit our right to choose our own 
citizens to the decision—perhaps adverse—of 
an international tribunal. 

The President, however, speaking to the old 
soldiers at the recent Grand Army encamp- 
ment, said that he did not understand that the 
Monroe doctrine was included in the class of 
subjects covered by the treaties, and that he 
thought himself justified in this view by the 
public statement of the British foreign secre- 
tary that the doctrine could not be disputed. 
As to the immigration question, the President 
said that it is a principle of international law 
that each country may make such regulations 
as it sees fit for the admission of aliens, and 
that no country can question these regulations 
unless it has a special immigration treaty. 

The President referred, also, to the unwill- 
ingness of the Senate to accept the decision of 
the joint high commission lest it should thereby 
surrender the treaty-making powers given it by 
the Constitution. On this point, he said that 
the Senate had already bound itself in advance 
by many treaties to arbitrate certain classes 
of possible future disputes. If it could consti- 
tutionally do that, he thought that it could 
also constitutionally agree to arbitrate the con- 
struction of a treaty in the future. In the 
President’s opinion, the provision for a joint 


‘high commission involves no interference with 


senatorial prerogatives, but is merely a pro- 
vision for settling disputes over the meaning 
of the treaty, so that its intent may not be 
frustrated by a deadlock. 

Which view will prevail with the Senate— 
that of its committee or that of the President ? 
The Senate is likely to heed a strong public 
opinion on whichever side enlisted. 


* @ 


ON THE STARTING-LINE. 
HE next six weeks will determine for a 
hundred thousand boys whether they 
will succeed in life, or. fail. Not one 
of the boys can now tell. Most of them will 
not know it at the end of the six weeks, or 
a year, or even ten years; but when twenty 
or twenty-five years are gone—when the boys 
are nearing middle age, and look back upon 





this fall—they will say, ‘‘That is where 1 
made the big mistake,’’ or ‘‘That was the year 
I got my start.’’ 

Another school period has begun, another 
lap in what is so often called the race of life. 
If life is really a race, this lap is important. 
The wise runner does not attempt to do it at a 
pace that will soon exhaust him, but neither 
will he loaf it through. On the contrary, he 
will keep his eye on those fellow runners whom 
he considers to be most dangerous, and give 
them no advantage. 

A good start is important, even in the long- 
est race, for it is easier to hold a lead than to 
regain it when once it is lost. 

Jump when the pistol cracks, put your toes 
into the cinders, and keep going! 


* ¢ 


BURDEN - BEARING. 


Of all the crowns that ever were awarded, 
The crown of simple patience is the best. 
Wiliam Winter. 


* © 


MUCH FOR LITTLE. 
MERICAN women are often reproached 
for judging by price rather than by qual- 
ity. If, when the shopper asks ‘‘How 
much ?’’ the clerk names a sum less than that 
which she expects, she turns away with-a 
quick, ‘‘Not good enough !’’ 

Older civilizations often use a truer stand- 
ard. ‘ Especially is this shown in the pleasur- 
ing of folk who have not much money to spend 
for pleasure. In any of the great European 
centers of mountain travel, like Innsbruck in 
the Tyrol or Pontresina in the Engadine, the 
American observer will be amazed at the 
throngs of happy people who are making holi- 
day on next to nothing. 

A family group,—father, mother, two boys 
and a handsome girl,—all with knapsacks and 
alpenstocks, tramp sturdily down the street 
just after sunrise for a week among the moun- 

The small, clean Alpine inns will give 

two rooms each night for sixty cents. 

Their food and drink, sweetened by exercise 

and fresh air, will be delicious to them, and 

will cost, for the family,.five dollars a day, if 

they are in easy circumstances, and two dollars 
a day if their vacation ts hard-earned. 

No sooner is this family out of sight than 
the street is alive with a score of boys and 
their teacher. They have blankets strapped 
on their shoulders for a night somewhere under 
the stars. Then follow four bareheaded Aus- 
trian girls, released for a day from shop or 
neédie, who are sure to come home at night 
burned and footsore, but with a wholesome 
memory of freedom enjoyed and beauty seen. 

Then come a band of priests ; some rollicking 
students; a singing society of men—and then 
families, families, families, for the Austrian 
likes best to take his holiday ‘‘Mit all ov us.’”’ 
The mother even carries the baby, swung in 
the ‘‘kinder mantle’’ over her shoulder. 

‘*A little fun and a good deal of trouble,’”’ 
you may say. But the wiser lover of God’s 
world says, ‘‘Much for little: much health, 
much good-fellowship and good temper, much 
enjoyment of beauty—and all for little money 
and, rightly judged, for no trouble at all.’’ 


* ¢ 


HOME RULE AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


OME rule for Ireland was brought nearer 
H than ever before when, on August 10th, 

the House of Lords consented to give up 
its right to veto the acts of the House of 
Commons. 

True, the Lords may reject a bill twice 
during the lifetime of a Parliament, but if the 
Commons passes it a third time, it becomes a 
law. ‘Thus there is now practically no obsta- 
cle to the triumphant will of the lower House. 
Conscious of its new power, the Liberal_gov- 
ernment has announced its intention at once to 
redeem its promise of home rule to Ireland. 

Its leaders do not expect to meet the fate of 
Gladstone, who, eighteen years ago, carried 
his famous Irish parliament bill through the 
Commons, only to have it overwhelmingly 
rejected by the Lords; for the demand then 
made, that the upper House be mended or 
ended, has now been met by what amounts to 
its ending. 

But home rule for Ireland, and all that it 
implies, may be a matter of much greater 
importance to the British Empire than the suc- 
cess of the Liberals in tying the hands of their 
Conservative opponents in the upper House. 
Indeed, the object of tying their hands was to 
carry home rule. 

Cecil Rhodes showed that he perceived the 
significance of the movement when, in 1888, he 
sent ten thousand pounds to Parnell, as his 
contribution to the cause. Rhodes, who was 
then working for the union of South Africa, 
had a splendid vision of a time when representa- 
tives of the great African colony should sit in 
the Imperial Parliament in London, along with 
representatives of Ireland and Canada and 
Australia. He dreamed of the transformation 
of the empire into a great confederation of 
self-governing states, with local parliaments 
dealing with local matters, and one great par- 
liament dealing with imperial matters. 

This dream of his, practical statesmen still 
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regard as fantastic. To them an Irish parlia- 
ment does not make for the realization of any 
such dream, but is merely an incidental read- 
justment in the relations of the different parts 
of the mother country. Oddly enough, the 
most enthusiastic imperialists in England are 
the most bitter opponents of home rule. They 
look upon the setting up of a parliament in 
Dublin, not as a step toward a more perfect 
union, but as one toward the dissolution of the 
empire. Whether they are right, or whether 
Rhodes was right, no man living can tell. 


*® ¢ 


A QUARTER SAVED. 


RS. Armes handed a dollar and a quarter to 
the girl at the glove counter in payment for 
her purchase. 

“Even change,” she said. 
sales slip?” 

“We are not allowed to deliver the package 
until the cashier sends back the voucher,” the girl 
explained. “Here it comes now.” 

She caught the box as it fell from the tube, and 
pulled out the slip. A quarter fell out with it. 
The girl glanced quickly at her customer. 

“IT am very sorry, but we cannot take this quar- 
ter,” she said. “It is not a good one.” 

Mrs. Armes frowned. “Isn’t that a bother!” 
she exclaimed. “Of course I have not the remotest 
idea where it came from. I shouldn’t know the 
difference. I wonder if my dimes are counterfeit, 
too! It makes one feel so doubtful.” 

The dimes and nickels, however, proved good, 
and a moment later her purchase was handed her. 
Mrs. Armes took it absently. Her mind was still 
busy with that quarter. 

“I’ve got to get rid of it somehow,” she reflected. 
“I can’t afford to lose it. Ill try the little corner 
store. Ill get some thread there.” 

The little corner store was a tiny, pathetic place, 
kept by an elderly woman whose face showed 
how difficult the struggle had been. She never 
had more than one assistant—always young and 
inexperienced. “To-day the girl was a new one. 
She accepted Mrs. Armes’ quarter without ques- 
tion, and that lady, with a sigh of relief, hastily 
put her thread in her bag and left the store. 

Five minutes later Miss Earle happened to go 
to the cash drawer, and her fingers touched the 
spurious coin; she drew it out at once. 

“See, Lucy, this is a counterfeit,” she said, and 
she showed the girl how it differed in weight and 
“feel” and ring from a genuine coin. 

“You won’t make such a mistake again, I’m 
sure,” she went on. “I’m sorry, but I shall have 
to take this from your pay to-night. I can’t afford 
to lose it; my profits are too small.” 

The girl’s face darkened. She made no protest, 
for she knew the meager profits of the shop, only— 
it seemed so cruel! Twenty-five cents was all that 
she was allowed to keep out of her scanty wages 
and this week she had been planning a tiny treat 
for little sick Isa’s birthday, and now — The hot 
tears filled her eyes. 

But Mrs. Armes had “saved” her quarter! 


“Need I wait for the 


* ¢ 


PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN. 


7 OOK like?” said Mr. Teeby, vaguely. “Why, 
[ don’t know’s I noticed, ’cept he ain’t ex- 
traord’nary, anyways. I guess he’s good-enough 
lookin’. Eliza must have thought so, or she 
wouldn’t have married him. Supper ready, ma?” 
“Now, pa, if you ain’t the most aggravatin’!” 
declared Mrs. Teeby. ‘Here I been waitin’ the 
whole week, and now you’re home, you can’t find 
any use for your mouth ’cept puttin’ flapjacks in it! 
I vow, I wish I hadn’t fried ’em! Is he tall?” 

“ ?Bout’s tall as I be—no —” Mr. Teeby halted 
a@ portion of flapjack half-way, and considered. 
“No, I ain’t so sure—still, I shouldn’t wonder. 
He was settin’ most of the time; but anyways, he 
ain’t little, not really undersized, that is. | 
wouldn’t warrant him above mejum.”’ 

Mrs. Teeby drew.her breath with a little hiss of 
exasperation. “Dark or light?” she demanded. 

“Well, he ain’t dark like an Eyetalian,” pro- 
nounced Mr. Teeby, judicially. “Nota mite Gipsy- 
lookin’, like Eliza’s folks; and then agin, he ain’t 
sandy, suttinly, nor freckled, like most fair nen 
be if they ain’t burned black, and then they ain’t 
fair. But there’s his mustache—that’s dretful 
light; at least, if he’s got one. Come to think of 
it, I can’t be sure, somehow; but if he has, it must 
be that kind that’s jest an onnoticeable smear of 
down, or I would remember. Queer, now, the more 
I think the more I don’t know. On the whole. I 
guess he hadn’t any, because with his eyes, if !:« 
had, ’twould have been darker.” 

Mrs. Teeby pounced on the hint. 
eyes, then.” 

“Dark eyebrows,” corrected Mr. Teeby. *' 
least, if they weren’t dark, they were heavy; «!'¢ 
or tother, or I wouldn’t have noticed. Melb! 
*twas both, but I don’t hardly think so.” 

“I s’pose you ain’t quite sure if his eyes \ 
blue or black or hazel, or one of each?” said Mi 
Teeby, sarcastically. 

“Well, I know he hadn’t but two, so ’twa’n’t 01): 
of each,” said Mr. Teeby, chuckling. “But !| 
own that’s allIdoknow. Nobody ever does ki 
the color of a person’s eyes, ’cept his sweethear' 
or another fellow that’s blacked ’em. These cak 
are fine, Maria. Got another batch comin’ ?” 

“How about his nose?” There was despair 
her voice, however, as she paused with the lift: 
platter in her hand. 

“He’s got one,” responded Mr. Teeby, brief 
“But I happened to pay more attention to |) 
mouth. It’sabig one. Laughing, that is—look« 
as if you could have popped a whole doughnut 
it easy. Of course, when he’s quiet, it wa’n't * 
big! Ishould say, after all, not more than mejt 


“He had dark 


In fact, takin’ ’em by an’ large, I should say th: 
was the best word describin’ his looks in genera! 
jest mejum, Maria, mejum.” 

“It’s lucky, anyhow, he’s mejum good,” col 
mented Mrs. Teeby, tartly, “for if he murdere 
Eliza to-morrow, he’d never be arrested on youl 
description.” 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 











he President’s Vacation.—President 

Taft arrived in Beverly, Massachusetts, 
August 24th, where he planned to remain with 
his family for three weeks, resting and prepar- 
ing the addresses which he is to deliver on a 
tour of the country, to begin September 15th 
and end about November ist. He will pass 
through 24 states, and stop at several cities in 
each of them long enough to set forth his 
views on the political issues before the country. 

& 

B yee? H. M. Trimble of Illinois was 

elected commander-in-chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic at its 45th annual en- 
campment, at Rochester, 
New York, August 25th. 
The encampment adopted 
a resolution recommending 
that for five minutes, at 
noon, on Memorial day all 
labor and traffic cease, 
that bells be tolled, and 
that the people stand bare- 
headed. Action on a reso- 
lution calling on Congress 
to remove the statue of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee from 
Statuary Hall in the national Capitol was 
indefinitely postponed. 

& 


viation.—Harry N. Atwood, who learned 
to operate a flying-machine in May, 
started, August 14th, to fly from St. Louis 
to New York, in competition for a prize of 
$10,000, offered by Victor J. Evans of Wash- 
ington. He reached New York, August 25th, 
having covered the distance of 1,265 miles in 
11 days. He was in the air, however, only 
28 hours and 31 minutes. No other airman 
has made so long a continuous flight. 
& 


Terrific Storm, which raged over the 
South Atlantic coast, August 27-8, drove 
the sea into Charleston, South Carolina, and 
flooded the lower part of the city. It caused the 
death of 15 persons, and destroyed property 
valued at $1,000,000. Other coast cities suf- 
fered, but none so severely as Charleston. 
& 
exican Politics.—Francesco I. Madero 
was nominated for the presidency by the 
Progressive party, August 28th. His candi- 
dacy is indorsed by the Catholic party as well. 
General Reyes is the candidate of the opponents 
of Madero. The election takes place October 1st. 
® 


SS Dispute in Ecuador.—The 
Congress of Ecuador has decided that 
Emilio Estrada was legally chosen president at 
the January election by 100,000 votes over 
Gen. Flavio Alfaro. The partizans of Alfaro 
had charged that the election of Estrada was 
‘invalidated by fraud. The new president 
assumed office August 3ist. 


& 
N°? President of Portugal.—Manuel de 
Arriaga, procurator-general in the provi- 
sional government, was elected president of the 
new republic by the Constituent Assembly, 
August 24th. He was a professor in Coimbra 
University for years, and was at one time 
instructor in English to the late King Carlos. 
He succeeds Theophile Braga, who was made 
provisional president when the republic was 
proclaimed, October 5, 1910. 
& 
A= Roman Catholic Archbishop.— 
The Rt. Rev. John James Kean, Bishop 
of Cheyenne, has been made Archbishop of 
Dubuque. e 


—_—— Cabinet Changes.—Minister 
of Marine L. P. Brodeur was appointed 
to the supreme court, August 10th. His place 
in the cabinet has been filled by the transfer 
of Postmaster-General Lemieux to the depart- 
ment of marine. H. T. Beland was made 
postmaster-general. * 


Hse Bay Railroad.—A contract to 
build the first section of 185 miles of the 
Hudson Bay Railroad, from Pas to Thicket 
Portage, was made by the Canadian govern- 
ment, August 10th. 








JUDGE TRIMBLE. 











& 
B peeve New Premier.—Count Katsura, 
whose resignation as premier was offered 
August 25th, has been succeeded by Marquis 
Saionji, the selection of whom he recommended. 
Count Katsura had been at the head of the 
ministry since July 14, 1908. Viscount Uchida, 
ambassador to the United States, will be 
foreign minister in the new cabinet. 
& 
fw Jah Nizam Ul Mulk, the premier 
prince of the Indian Empire, and ruler of 
the Haidarabad, the largest native state, died 
August 29th, aged 45 years. He succeeded his 
father in 1869, but did not assume charge of 
the government till 1884. 














INATURE &SCIENCE 








ew Use for Aluminum.—Recent experi- 
ments have shown that aluminum and 
manganese play an important part in the 
growth of vegetation. Professor Stoklasa of 
Prague concludes that these elements possess a 
special function in the process of assimilation, 
and his experiments have shown that it is the 
leaves which contain the greatest quantities of 
them. Gabriel Bertrand has shown that vege- 
table production can be increased by adding 
manganese to the nutrition. All vegetables that 
contain a certain quantity of manganese always 
contain aluminum also. It has been found 
that hops, especially, need these elements in 
order to prosper, and in Bohemia a preparation 
of mangano-superphosphate is employed to 
improve the quality of hops. 


& 

U nderground Temperatures.—It used to 

be thought that the temperature increased 
at a fairly regular rate with deseent into 
the crust of the earth, but Prof. T. L. Watson 
shows that recent measurements in deep mines 
and borings do not bear out the assumption. 
Some investigators are now disposed to think 
that instead of regularly increasing, the temper- 
ature is not far from stationary below the super- 
ficial zone. In the Witwatersrand mines the 
average rate of increase, carried down to 8,000 
feet, is only one degree Fahrenheit for each 250 
feet of descent. The bottom temperature is 
102.35°. Measurements in other places have 
given various results. In the Kalgoorlie mines 
in Australia practically no variation of tempera- 
ture is shown between depths of 1,400 and 2,300 
feet. The result of recent figures shows that 
there is no general law governing the increase 
of rock temperature with depth. 


® 

he Life of the Sea.—Sir John Murray, 

in a recent lecture at Washington, made 
the somewhat surprising statement that vege- 
tation is everywhere present in the sea in such 
abundance that, although it consists of micro- 
scopic plants, it may be thought of as exceed- 
ing in quantity the vegetation of the land. 
The oceans are vast meadows, and even those 
parts farthest from land have an abundance of 
animal life, whose existence depends upon the 
sea vegetation. Sea life cannot exist without 
oxygen, and the presence of such life at con- | 
siderable depths is due to vertical circulation | 
of the water, carrying oxygen down. Where 
such vertical circulation does not exist, as in 
the Black Sea, no life is found at great depths. 


& 
his Old, Old World.—Basing his calcu- 
lations on the rate at which helium is pro- 
duced from uranium, and upon observation of 
the quantity of uranium and helium contained 
in chosen specimens of minerals of different 
geological periods, Mr. R. J. Strutt has drawn 
some interesting conclusions concerning the 
age, in years, of the minerals examined, and 
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naturally these conclusions bear directly upon 
the question of the age of the earth. The most 
striking results are those obtained from the | 
study of igneous rocks, and some of the figures | 
are very impressive. Starting with an an- 
tiquity of 110,000 years for Tertiary sanidinite 
from Vesuvius, Mr. Strutt assigns 1,000,000 | 
years to Tertiary lava from the Eifel, 54,340, - | 
000 years to Post-Devonian syenite from Nor- 
way, 147,000,000 years to Paleozic granite | 
from North Carolina, 286,000,000 years to an- 
cient crystalline rock from Ceylon, 320,000,000 
years to Paleozoic ‘‘blue ground’’ from Kimber- 
ley, and 622,000,000 years to Archzan rock from 
Ontario. 
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Dip corsa Pruit-Trees.—Among the many 
ways of their own that the Japanese have 
for doing things is their system of pruning and 
training fruit-trees. The system is called 
‘*tana,’’ and consists in training the branches 
overhead on trelliswork, made of bamboo or 
wire supported on wooden posts about five and 
a hali feet high. This offers advantages in 
gathering the fruit, and not only serves to pro- 
tect the trees against wind and storms, but is 
said to increase production. Only very light 
pruning is done, and that usually in the winter- 
time. This system is generally adopted for 
pears and vines, less often for apples and plums. 





& 

ubber Roads.— At the International 

Rubber Exhibition at Islington a large 
area of the hall was paved with rubber, with 
the expectation that it would serve to show 
the value of rubber as a material for covering 
the surfaces of roads. At first sight it seems 
chimerical to propose the use of rubber for such 
a purpose, but rubber blocks on roadways 
exposed to heavy traffic have already been 
tried, and the amount of wear upon them 
after years of use is said to be almost inap- 
preciable. It is argued that owing to its great 
durability, combined with absence of dust and 
noiselessness, rubber paving will in the end be 
cheap as compared with wood or asphalt. It 
is suggested that an experimental block be laid 
in a busy London street. A wide use of 
rubber paving would demand a great increase 
in the supply of raw material. 
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AT THE WATER-MIL 












v, al * + - oe ? wi 
By Sohn Elliot Bowmanw 


‘AR up above the stream the rocks are scored 
Where once the ice-drift plowed its rending 


way; 
And, where the fern droops, high above the spray 
The pits abide where once the torrent roared. 


To-day, at bottom of the wide ravine 

The hurrying river fills the busy flume, 

And century-nourished trees await their doom: 
To feel the riving saw, so swift and keen. 


Pines lie here in whose thews is bedded deep 
The Algonquin’s sharpened flint; and maples, 
scarred 
With wounds once made by hands, then iron- 
hard, 
That fifty years have lain in dreamless sleep. 


The whirling disk shrieks through the tree trunk’s 
length; 
Unheard, the stream beneath the shaking floor 
Flows on its way; but from the open door 
I hear it laughing at its conqueror’s strength. 


Forevermore its merry accents seem 
To mock at shriek of saw and timber’s plaint, 
And, evermore, Time, heeding man’s restraint, 
Mocks at his victories o’er its passing stream. 


And men toil on, nor heed the moment’s cost 
If by their conquest haply they may build 
A craft to sail, where mockery is stilled, 
The shoreless sea wherein Time’s waves are lost. 


& 


THE SPIRITUAL SIDE. 


\ FAMOUS British theo- 


& 


logian recently visited 

America, and travelled 
across the continent delivering 
lectures, and everywhere re- 
ceiving honor and gathering 
impressions of the New World. He met with 
ardor the strange experiences, and accepted 
gladly the unaccustomed situations in which 
he found himself. He came to learn, as well 
as to teach, he said, and was open-minded, 
generous and heartily appreciative. 

One of the most interesting experiences which 
came to him, as he declared at the time, and 
has since written, was in witnessing a great 
work in one of the large cities on the Pacific 
coast. A high hill which rose in the path 
of the growth of the city was cut down a 
hundred and fifty feet, and the earth so removed 
was used to fill in a strip along the water- 
front, for the purpose of gaining available 
building-space both on the hilltop and adding 
it on the bay—two valuable parts of the city. 

The power used for this work was water, 
forced up by mighty pumps through reénforced 
mains a foot and a half in diameter. The 
stream thus elevated was then forced out of a 
five-inch nozzle, and hurled with tremendous 
velocity against the face of the hill, tearing out 
earth and gravel, which the descending waters 
bore with them, through sluiceways, to the 
harbor, and deposited in the space assigned. 

The theologian rode in a motor-car round the 
works, saw the plan and method, and then 
climbed the steep way up to where the great 
nozzle was at work. He wished to handle 
this, and was permitted to do so. 

The old placer-miner who directed the nozzle 
showed him how to work the lever and direct 
the stream. This nozzle was called ‘‘the 
giant,’’ to distinguish it from a number of 
smaller nozzles which did lighter work. It was 
as large as a cannon, and capable of moving a 
ton of earth in a minute. 

The eminent scholar took the lever in the 
hand that had written many books, and for 
an hour directed the stream. It was difficult 
to get him away to meet another engagement. 
A camera was brought, and later he was sur- 
prised to receive a photograph of himself at 
this strange work. He said he prized it as 
he prized nothing else that he could take back 
with him from America. 

‘‘What fascination!’’ he cried. ‘‘I shouted 
with the joy of achievement. Wherever I 
directed the. stream, earth and stones flew to 
right and left, and the descending stream bore 
it all down to the harbor. What poetry of 
accomplishment! What glory of.the sense of 
power under control ! 

‘*But the best of it was a certain spiritual 
ecstasy. For every such achievement has its 
spiritual side. We ought never to think of any 
such thing solely in terms of the material. 
The prophets of old rejoiced when the valleys 
were exalted and the mountains and hills laid 
low for moral ends, for the bettering of human 
life. Why should not we? 

‘*Such things are not to be estimated merely 
in tons or cubic yards or dollars. These are 
but the physical expression of man’s mastery 
over the forces of nature for moral ends. 

‘*For myself, I felt a thrill of the Omnipotent 
in this conscious power over land and water. 
Reverently I can declare that, having had faith, 
I was able to say to this mountain, ‘Be 





| thou removed and be thou cast into the sea.’ 
| That is not merely a physical triumph. No 
|man who does any great work like this can 

afford to do it other than reverently. It is a 
| masterpiece of faith.’’ 


* ¢ 


TAKING OBSERVATIONS. 


HE acquisition of the knowledge of naviga- 
tion has a strange effect on the minds of 
men. The average navigator speaks of 
navigation with much respect. To the layman, 
navigation is a deep and awful mystery. Jack 
London, in “The Cruise of the Snark,” says that 
during the building of the boat his friend Roscoe 
and himself had an agreement something like 
this: Mr. London was to furnish books and instru- 
ments, and Roscoe was to learn navigation. Then 
later on, at sea, Roscoe was to teach his friend 
what he had learned. 


Roscoe was delighted. But when we got out to 
sea, and he began to practise the holy rite, while 
I looked on admiringly, a change, subtle but dis- 
tinctive, marked his bearing. hen he “shot the 
sun” at noon, the glow of achievement weageee 
him in lambent flame. He became filled with in- 
communicable information. My mild suggestion 
that it was about time that I began to learn met 
by - hearty response, and no offer on his part 

elp me. 

The act of finding where he was on the face of the 
waters became a rite, and he felt himself a supe- 
rior being to the rest of us, who knew not this rite 
and were dependent on him for being shepherded 
across the briny mpaceé. He consulted ancient 
ee and i <=: ae qhareeter, muttered in 
a strange tongue soun e —_¥ 

% placed his finger on a certain 
space on the chart conspicuous for its blankness, 
and said, “Here we are!” 

When we looked at the blank space and asked, 
“And where is that?” he answered in the cipher 
code of the (ond priesthood, ‘‘31—15—47 north, 
133—5—30 west.” And we said, “Oh!” and felt 
as small. 


experienced a great respect for Roscoe. But 
one day there came a still, small thought to me 
that said, “This is a mere man like myself. What 
he has done, I can do.” 

I invaded the sanctuary and demanded the 
ancient pamee and magic tables; also the prayer- 
wheel—the sextant, I mean. 

One whole afternoon I sat in the cockpit, steer- 
ing with one hand and aying logarithms with 
the other. I studied the general theory of naviga- 
tion, and the particular process of taking a merid- 
ian altitude. Then I took the sextant, worked 
out the index error, and “‘shot the sun.” 
The fruring from the data of this observation 
as child’s play. In the “Epitome” and the 

Almanac” were scores of cunnin 

es, worked out by mathematicians an 
astronomers. The mystery was me pei no longer. 
I put my finger on the chart and announced t 
that was where we were. 

I was right, too, and I felt the thrill and tickle 
of pride. And when Martin asked me, in the 
same humble and respectful way I had previous] 
asked Roscoe, as to where we were, it was wit! 
exaltation and spiritual chest-throwing that I 
answered in the cipher code of the higher priest- 
hood, and heard Martin’s self-abasing and wor- 
shipful, “Oh!” 


Ww 
“ Nautical 
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A BRETON BARBER SHOP. 


HE old woman who lived in a shoe really 
knew very well what to do with her many 
children. She “spanked them all soundly 
and sent them to bed.” Mrs. Frances M. Gostling, 
in “The Bretons at Home,” describes a barber 
shop where the same expedient had, in part, at 
least, been employed. It should be explained that 
in Brittany the beds are set in little recesses in 
the wall, and the people lie as on a closet shelf. 


I had gone with my husband to find a barber. 
It was dusk when we entered the one room of the 
tiny cottage, and work was over for the day. The 
last customer sat idly in a corner, gossiping 
with the barber’s wife, while the man of razors 
himself was 2 over last week’s news- 
paper. It was. dark see the details of the 
room, but I managed to find an oak chest in front 
of a bed, and sat down to watch proceedings. 

It was a curious sight. In the middle of the 
room sat my Englishman in his light tweed suit, a 
towel round his neck, his face covered with ghostly, 

leaming lather. In front him stood the 

arber’s wife, a lighted candle in her hand, to 
guide her husband in his work. Finally, his thin, 
cadaverous face almost touching that of his victim, 
the barber himself, his left hand holding my hus- 
band now by the nose, now by the chin. 

Suddenly, behind me, I heard a movement and 
felt a warm little hand on the back of | neck. 
There was a smothered laugh, and I turned to see 
a pair of eyes twinkling at me from the black 
D> ths of the cupboard bed against which I was 
sitting. 

“* Taisez-vous donc !’’ growled the barber, mildly, 
still intent on hiswork. But the laugh had broken 
the charm. From every corner came rustlings 
giggles, little voices, and shining mer 
everywhere there were beds—beds fu 

8 


ris. 

“Why, however many children have you?” I 
asked, as soon as the bewilderment of finding 
myself surrounded by this crowd of onlookers 
allowed me to speak. 

“Fourteen, madame,” replied the woman. 

“The house is so small that we console ourselves 
by the size of our family,’ remarked the barber, 
Pap which there was much merriment in 
he cupboard beds. 
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JUST A LITTLE INDISPOSED. 


N eloquent lesson in the philosophy of the wil- 

A derness, which recommends the traveller. to 

“stick to the trail,” comes from “The Log 

of the North Shore Club,” a recent book by Mr. 
Kirkland B. Alexander. 


While the Indian guides po round the 
falls at Frenchman’s Rapid, which is on one of 
the hundred rivers that take their source in lakes 
deep buried in the unknown wild, and flow down 
through rocky gorges and plunge over falls, and 
roll at last into e Superior, Mr. Alexander and 
a companion struck an intersecting trail that 
looked fresh. They were simultaneously seized 
with a desire to leave the portage trail and see 
where the new trail led to. It looked as if it 
mi ht oy ad a lake—the contour of the country 
ndica . : 

It did lead to a lake, and to their surprise they 
saw an Indian teepee on the far side of it. The 
walked round the lake,—still on the trail,—an 
found an Indian patching a birch-bark canoe in 
front of the teepee. Mr. Alexander recognized 
igeau, or something like that. 
Aqrwey it was Jim. 

Jim said he had his “woman” and “kids” in the 
teepee. Mr. Alexander and his friend went in to 
call and take some pictures. There squatted a 
squaw and four half- or -quarter-naked 
youngsters in the teepee. ange EOS to be 
enjoying the call. The visitors stayed just long 








enough to exchange a few half-Chippewa common- 
peace and observe that all the members of Jim’s 

amily looked croeez and languid. Mr. Alexander 
tried to draw one little papoose into conversation, 
but without success. en they came out, he 


said: 
i the wife and the kids don’t seem to be 


Jim said, “Naw,” and went right on putting 
pitch on the canoe seams. 

“Been sick long?” asked Mr. Alexander’s friend, 
sym yz" 

“Two, t’ree day—mebbe week or two.” 

‘*‘What’s the matter with them?” Mr. Alexander 
asked. ‘Do you know, Jim?” 

“Not much—just leetle seek, I guess. Smallpox, 
man at post, he say.” 





ERE let him rest; the day is done; 
The battle that he fought is won; 
The race is run. 


The cool and calm of evening now 
Drive fever from his pulsing brow; 
Why weepest thou? 


The twilight peace is over all; 
The thrushes in the woodland call ; 
The shadows fall. 


But when another sun shall rise, 
And all its dawning glory lies 
Upon his eyes, 


For him a fairer day will break, 
Which night shall never overtake ; 
And he will wake. 


* ¢ 


FRENCH COOKING AT HOME. 


“ HAT’S that?” said Mr. Boynton, going 
W to the front gate in response to Neigh- 
bor Jones’s hail. “Some fish for us? 
Awfully obliged, I’m sure, and Mrs. Boynton will 
be, too. Say, they’re beauties, all right! Sea- 
bass, aren’t they? Great catch you had, wasn’t 
it?” He bore his prize into the little bungalow 
with pleasant visions of fried fish for luncheon, 
but suddenly remembered that his wife would not 
return until one o’clock, and that she had left 
things already prepared, to avoid cooking at the 
last moment. A bright idea occurred to him. 


“Why don’t I do ’em myself, and give Bess a 
treat and a surprise? The bon say I can beat 
them all at camp cooking, and this gives me a 
chance to show off a bit. Let’s see—I know where 
the ss is kept, but I’ll have to find some flour.” 

The search lasted for some time, but finally he 
donned a big apron, rolled up his shirt-sleeves 
and went to work. In due time a platter full of 
ra ayer | bape te yee fish reposed in the warming- 
oven, and he went out on the porch to await in the 
rocking-chair his wife’s return. She came very 
soon, and he related his achievement, as eager as 
a schoolboy for her surprise and approval. She 
displayed both in generous measure, especially 
when he exhibited his fish. 

“Such a lovely shade of brown,” she compli- 
mented him warmly, “and it was so clever of you 
to think of it! Now get the salad out of the ice- 
chest, and I’ll make the coffee and set the table, 
and we’ll be ready in a jiffy.” 

Mr. Boynton b 
regarded the platter lovingly ; but 
thought, he remarked, casually: 

“T say, Bess, what makes you keep your flour in 
such an out-of-the-way place? I had an awful 
time to find it.” 

She paused, astonished. ‘Why, what do you 
mean? I keep it in the corner cupboard, with all 
the other supplies. It’s the first thing you see 
when you open the door, in the big tin box on the 
lower shelf.” She opened the door as she spoke, 
and indicated the box. He stared for a moment, 
then crossed the room to a dresser, and began 
rummaging among tools, nail-boxes and discarded 
glass cans in the under part. Emerges with a 
small, screw-topped tin can, he opened it, and dis- 
Pazed a powdery white substance. 

“What do you ¢all this, then?” he demanded, in 
a tone in which triumph and anxiety were mingled. 
Mrs. peynten took one look, then —— into 
the kitchen rocker, helpless with laughter, while 
he waited for an explanation. 

“O Jim,” she finally gasped, “that’s the plaster 
of Paristhat was left when we mended the Venus. 
How could you forget? Surely you didn’t —” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Boynton, gloomily, “that’s 
just what I did. I fried ’em in that.” 
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t pride, and 
as an after- 
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THE USEFUL BIRCH. 


LD persons who look back to the days of 
O long ago say that without the yellow birch, 

life in the Maine backwoods would have 
been much less comfortable. From the cradle, 
which was often woven from yellow-birch sprouts, 
to the coffin, which was at times equipped with 
yellow-birch beckets for lowering it into the grave, 
and all the way between cradle and grave, the 
wood of this tree was in constant use. 


If a fene st split and allowed the rails to 
drop, so that the cattle could escape from the 
pasture, a twisted Fe yer nee withe set things 
right. if a suspended grindstone required an 
enduring bearing, if the stakes of a loaded sled or 
the sides of a laden cart or the poles on a stack 
of beans required drawing together, so that they 
would stand a heavy strain, the yellow-birch withe 
was ready in the thicket just back of the house, 
and needed only a —— knife to fit it for duty. 

Pressed hay was tied fast in bales, hay-racks 
and harrows and baskets and barrels and sleds 
and sleighs and ladders and lopsided doors and 
gates and tottering well-sweeps were made better 
or more serviceable by birch withes. The withe 
held the cow to her stanchion in the barn, and the 
calf to the crowbar in the mowed grain stubble. 
Several withes made hurdles for sheep and crates 
for rene petty; 2 shoots served 
as goad-sticks for driving oxen, and withes made 
washers to take up extra spaces on the bows 
below the bow-pins. Withes also enclosed sizable 
stones in a firm meshwork, and converted them 
into killocks when anchors were unavailable. 

Nor are the modern uses of yellow birch few or 
unimportant. In one town is a factory which 
turns out and ships away more than fifty thousand 
pete of yellow-birch cart hubs every year, and 

he factory is to be enlarged. In other places the 

residents are chopping the twigs of yellow birch- 
trees and distilling them for the extraction of their 
fragrant and volatile oil, which is sold on the spot 
under the name of “oil of checkerberry” for two 
dollars or more a gallon 


The wood of ta yellow birch makes as useful 
fuel as maple. The terminal twigs of the yellow 





birch afford food for the wild partridges all 
through the cold winter, when the ground is clad 
in snow; and when hunters wish shoot_wild 
hares by moonlight, they first fell a yellow birch 
and lop off the limbs and twigs at some open and 
convenient ce to lure the animals to their de- 
struction. Yellow birch makes a serviceable and 
beautiful hardwood fioor, which takes a fine polish. 
The same wood forms articles of furniture, stone 
boats, cart bodies, sled frames, cradles and 
caskets. 
No coun schoolhouse to sineet in the best 
sition for imparting a liberal education unless 
ckets of yellow birch surround it on three sides. 
There is more said about Maine pine, and just 
now there is more profit in Maine spruce than in 
ellow birch; but every boy or girl who was reared 
n Maine, and experienced the vicissitudes of 
Maine country life, when recalling the trees and 
shrubs of chi hood, will think of the yellow birch 
first and remember it longest; for did not the 
yellow-birch rod rest, when not in use, above the 
row of nails in the back entry? 


® © 


A SELF-TRAPPED MOOSE. 


ANY wild animals meet with accidents and 
are unable to help themselves. In arecent 
book, “‘With Gun and Guide,’ the author 

tells of an incident in his own experience in which, 
to his certain knowledge, a young bull moose was 
kept a prisoner for four days and a half, without 
food or water. The poor beast had suffered the 
misfortune of having his right hind leg caught in 
some manner behind a cedar root. The spot was 
about three feet from the shore of a lake. 


With his other feet free, he was trying all this 
time to free himself, and was constantly digging 
for himself a muddy grave. The water rushed in 
as fast as he dug, and the result was an envelop- 
ing soupount of sticky mud. 

had heard him plainly on Friday and Saturday 
nights, because the wind was from his quarter. 
Sunday night it changed, and on that night and 
the following night we heard no sounds. 

On Tuesday morning a guide and I passed right 
by him without seeing him, although, as I have 
already said, he was but three feet from the water. 

On the return trip, however, the guide, who had 
left me more than a mile above, again heard the 
noise, and soon found out the cause. ° 

Going back to the camp, he enlisted the aid of 
one of our party an MM ee. and 
together they P died up to the imprisoned moose. 

th an ax the cedar root was cut, and the ani- 
mal’s leg was freed. 

The next thing was to get the beast out. They 
used a sapling as a lever, having placed it under 
his Yr with a log for a fulcrum. With one 
man pi ng at his antlers, the other hoisting him 
by means of the lever, and the moose doing all he 
could to help them, he was at last liberated. 

Both men say that with his eyes, and by turning 
round ‘and looking at them at every step he 
took, until he waded across the thoroughfare, he 
thanked them as eloquently as any human being 
could have done. 


* 


WHEN IN DOUBT, WAIT. 


N their first walk of the season at Wobrook-in- 
| the-Hills, the judge and his wife stopped at the 

Bartons’ to inquire for “Mose,” who was re- 
ported to have been “more’n common ailin’, ‘long 
back.” They found Mrs. Barton in the garden, 
weeding. 


“Yes, he was awful bad all last winter,” she 
said, Gedually rising, and straightening up. 
“First he had grippe, an’ that left his heart weak, 
an’ long towards March his liver kind o’ got out 
o’ whack. Then Mose sent for doctor, an’ he 
called it ‘complication o’ diseases.’ 

“*Vou’re a sick man,’ says doctor. 

“*1I know that,’ says Mose, ‘’thout you’re tellin’ 
me!’ You know his way? ‘But this complication 
g you call it, is what stumps me. L’'ll be hanged 
ef I know what to die of! I guess I’d better get 
well’—an’ he did!” 

“Suthin’ in that, eh, squire?” said Mose, sud- 
denl apeetting from behind the house. 

“Much!” assented the judge. 

“Didn’t find my argyment in a book, same as 
you would, squire,’”’ Mose continued. ‘Got it up 
on the hills, from the old Collins’ barn— member 


“I should say I did!” said the judge, smiling 
reminiscently ; ‘‘roofiess, practically, and open on 
all sides!” 

“But kep’ a-standin’ for nigh thutty year ’cause 
it was so ramshackle it didn’t know which way to 
fall. My case exactly!” declared Mose Barton, 
with a twinkle. 


*® ¢ 


THE HIGHEST WAVE. 


E all have our standards of prosperity. 
W Mr. Hobart of Mansfield Corners had a 

measure for his neighbors and for every 
one he met. ‘“‘What do you think of the folks that 
have taken the Beaman place for the summer?” 
asked one of Mr. Hobart’s customers. ‘Are they 
rich folks, think, or is it all outside and no sub- 
stance, same as we’ve seen here before?” 


Mr. Hobart screwed his eyes to the smallest 
point which would still allow his old customer to 
catch a gleam from between the lids. 

“You're thinking how long you’ll be safe to let 
the ice bill run,” he said. “I know how ’tis. 
You’ve had reverses with your ice trade before 
now. but you don’t need to be afraid with these 
‘0 


8. 
“He come in here yest’day, and she with him, 
and they picked ’em out some whisk-brooms. 
showed ’em the ten, fifteen and twenty-five cent 
varieties, without saying a word to press one 
more’n another into their favor. He chose two 
twenty-five-centers, and she—” Mr. Hobart paused 
impressively—“‘she took that forty-center that 
I’ve had in stock for five years, and never ex- 
pected to get rid of—and they paid for ’em thet 
and there! 








Anewers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Pie, joe lant. 4. Pie, crust—pi 
crust. 111. Pawn, broke, err—pawnbroker. Iv. 
Pat, tie, Pan—patty-pan. 
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» 6.1. Bestride—best ride. uu. Nowhere—now 
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ones OF THE SUMMER WIND 


BY MARIAN GREENE 


Out in the shade of the apple-tree 
A cool wind sang this song to 
me: 
“Up from the meadows of waving 
grain, 
From flowers, new washed with 
the summer rain, 
Where swift clouds dapple the 
golden plain, 
Dear little child, I have come 
again.” 
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THE INDIAN STORY 


BY CATHERINE S. FOSTER 


her mother talk about the old Indian. 

It is not a real book story, but just some- 
thing that happened when Sarah and her 
mother were in Nova Scotia, and they talked it 
over so many times that at last it seemed so 
much like a story that they decided to call it 
‘*The Story of the Old Indian. ’’ 

Sarah first saw the old Indian the morning 
after her arrival in Nova Scotia. She and her 
mother and father were walking along the 
beach, when they spied two tents a little way 
back from the water. 

‘“‘Oh, those must be the Indians, mother, 
for Mr. Adams said they were down here!’’ 

‘*Yes, dear, but don’t shout so loud, for 
they will hear you.’’ 

‘*But, mother, those aren’t Indians. Indi- 
ans have feathers. ’’ 

‘*Well, my dear, these Indians dress just 
like other people, but they are real Indians. ’’ 

They walked up to the tents, and a very old 
Indian, whom they had not seen at first, spoke 
to them, and asked them where they came 
from. When they said New England, the old 
man was much pleased, for he had travelled all 
through the woods of those states. He had 
visited Washington, too, and many large cities. 
He lived with his wife and three sons, 
and part of the time his married daughter 
lived with them. She had a husband and a 
little son. The ‘little grandson’s name was 
‘Oliver in English, but the Indians called him 
‘*Ollie-be-a.’? He spent most of his time 
making little bows and arrows and playing 
with his dog, Watch. Watch was a nice, 
friendly little dog, and Sarah became very fond 
of him. An odd thing about him was that he 
would never come when you called him because 


Or rainy days little Sarah loves to have 
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He lingered a moment, and then was 
gone, 

But he murmured these words as he 
hurried on: 


“Off where the hills meet the 


bending sky 
A hot town waits to be cooled, 
and I 


Can bring them the rest for 
which they sigh, 
So, dear little child, good-by !”” 


he did not know any English, for the Indians 
always called him in the Indian language. 

Whenever Sarah and her mother visited the 
Indians, they were doing the same thing—the 
women were making baskets and the men 
working on boats, while little Ollie-be-a always 
seemed to be happy with his bows and arrows. 
The old Indian was always sitting in front of 
the big tent, smoking, until about five o’clock, 
when he would get up and look at the sun. 
Then he would go inside the tent for a little 
old basket, and strap it on his back, take a 
cane with a queer little nut on the end of it, 
and start off for the village. 

The Indian would start for the village across 











the pasture and down the railroad-track, and 
all you would hear would be the tap! tap! of 


the old walking-stick. ‘The storekeeper was 
always glad to see him, and said to him, 
‘*Well, governor, what do you think of the 
weather ?’’ He knew if the old Indian said 
‘*Rain,’’ that it would surely rain before 
morning. The Indian usually bought the same 
things: tea, tobacco, crackers and cheese, a 


piece of salt pork, and a little candy for Ollie- | 
be-a. After a little talk with the people at | 
the store, he would put the groceries into his | 


small basket, strap it on his back, and start 
for home. 

Sarah and her mother used to imagine that 
the old Indian, as he walked up the track 
toward the camp, was thinking of the old days 
when he was a straight, strong young man. 

The governor’s sons would come to meet 
him and take his basket and cane, for, although 
grown men, they had great respect for their 
father, and always waited on him just as they 


SCHOOL BEGINS 


BY ROSE MILLS POWERS 


LIKE to go to school, but oh, 
It’s fine to get back home and know 
That mother’s kiss is there for me, 


| LIKE to go to school so well, 
| To listen for the early bell, 


|And off with all the children race. 


Then in the classroom take my place And pretty cups set out for tea, 
And learn to write and spell and read. With ginger cakes and all the rest— 
I like my school—oh, yes, indeed! I wonder which I like the best? 


_—. or 
camp, the women had a splendid fire burning. | | most wonderful stories ever heard, about the 
They took the pork and fried the fish with it, | | bears and wolves and big creatures that he 
and had potatoes and tea. Sarah’s father said | had met in the woods. After hearing such 
it must have tasted fine, out there in the pas-| stories, Sarah would get very close to her 
ture by the salt water. And Watch was not | father on the way home; and just as she was 


| forgotten, for he had a fine big fish head and | ready for bed she would look out of her window 





used to do when they were younger. 


a bone besides. 
When the old governor came back to the 


After supper the men sat round the fire and 
talked, while the women cleared away. This 
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was the favorite time for people to visit the 


Ty ) camp, and the old governor used to tell the | 
> 
THE ADOPTED BROOD 


BY ROBERT SEAVER 


jumped out of the swing, and went 

running down toward the hay-field. 
‘*Here comes Joe, and he has something to 
show us. I know it is a surprise.’’ 


‘O% look, Bobby!’’ said Betty, as she 
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H, once there was a pirate cat 


He bragged of all the wrong he’d done; 
He yarned of wreck and fight, 


They could not sleep at night. 


“In fact,” he said, “I really am 
The baddest thing | know. 


It’s time for you to go.” 


And, seeing him, cried, “Scat!” 
Which seemed to sadly disconcert 
That wicked pirate cat. 


If any pirates, bad and black, 
Bring wicked tales to you, 


And see what they will do. 


Bobby looked, and then he and Betty went 
running to meet Joe, who was coming along 
the path by the orchard. He was carrying 
| his straw hat carefully in one hand, and beck- 
| oning with his other hand for the children to 
| hurry and see the surprise. 

‘‘What have you got?’’ shouted both the 
| children, excitedly, as they came near. 

**Eggs,’’ said Joe. 

‘Oh, eggs,’’ said Bobby and Betty. ‘‘Eggs 
—why eggs are nothing to see. We find them 
every day.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Joe, ‘‘but these are not hen’s 





As black as black could be. 
He told the kittens thrilling tales 
horrid things at sea. 


scared those little cats until 


He said he’d seen cats walk the plank, eggs—they are pheasant’s eggs !’’ 
And cats hung by their tails. 

He’d helped kidnap a kitten once, 
Despite the mother’s wails. | color. 


Bobby and Betty looked, and sure enough, 
in Joe’s hat were seven eggs—olive-brown in 


‘*‘We were mowing in the meadow,’’ said 
Joe, ‘‘and we almost ran over a mother pheas- 
ant on her nest. She flew up right under the 
horse’s feet, and old Nell almost stepped into 
the nest. I took all the eggs, because a pheas- 
ant will not come back to the nest after she 
has been frightened away. She finds another 
place and makes a new nest. She won’t go 
back to the old one.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Bobby, ‘‘what are you going 
to do with the eggs ?’’ 

‘‘Oh,’’ said Joe, ‘‘I’m going to put them 
under that little brown bantam hen that wants 
to set, and let her hatch them.’’ 

So Bobby and Betty went with Joe, and 
watched him while he made a comfortable 
think of that and cry out “‘Scat!” | nest in an old box in the shop loft. Then he 
put the seven eggs in the nest carefully, and 


when | come a-stealing round 


then the kittens’ mistress came, 
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| toward the Indian camp and the fire would be 


almost gone, so she would know that the old 
governor and his family were asleep, with little 
Watch on guard, lying by the tent door with 
his pointed nose on his paws. 


got the little bantam hen and put her in, too. 
She clucked and scolded, and when Joe put 
her in the box she stood up and moved the 
eggs round with her feet, to arrange them as 
she wished before she would settle down; but 
when Bobby and Betty peeped in, a little 
later, she was all comfortable for her long 
wait of three weeks. Joe put grain and water 
near by, and Bobby and Betty peeped in al- 
most every day. 

One day when the children went near the 
nest, they heard little peeping sounds, and ran 
to tell Joe. He came and lifted up the little 
bantam hen, although she scolded and pecked 
at him; and in the nest Bobby and Betty saw 
six little pheasant chicks and one egg that 
did not hatch. The pheasant chicks were little 
brown downy things, and Joe took hen, chicks, 
nest and all, and made a little coop for them 
under the orchard trees. The little chicks 
were very lively and very shy—not like hen 
chicks; they loved to run away and hide in 
the grass, and the children could hardly find 
them at all when they looked for them. 
Mother Bantam would cluck and run back and 
forth in the coop and call to them, she was so 
afraid something would happen. At last, one 
day, Joe decided to let the little bantam run 
with her brood, and show them how to scratch 
and find worms. So he took away the slats 
from the foot of the coop, and Mrs. Bantam 
stepped out. 

The children saw the hen and chicks in the 
orehard grass. The little pheasants ran through 
the orchard and the little bantam hen followed 
them. What became of them nobody knew, 
and they have never been seen since. Joe 
thinks they are stil] out in the woods, and that 
the little pheasants are teaching their mother 
how to get her own food there. 
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White teeth. 
Dentifrice’’ whitens and preserves the teeth. 


**Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
(Adv. 
















HOWARD 
Dustiess-Duster 


The Only ‘“‘Dustiess-Duster.” 
“No oil to soil.””. Outwears 8 
pieces cheese cloth. Hot water 
and soap make it like new. 
House size %c. prepaid. Simall 
sample and Dust book free. 
HOWARD DUSTLESS-DUSTER CO., 
164-8 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

All Imitations are Oily. 




















The greatest football ever produced. 
Will stand just all the hard usage 
that you can stand. If you haven’t 

a“D & M,” get it now, and enjoy 
this vigorous, healthful autumn 
sport. a dealer tries to sell 
you anything but a “D& M,” 
make a vigorous 


Kick 
If that doesn’t de 
then get our catalogue 

























and buy from us. 
DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., 
Dept. C, Plymouth, N. H. Peascnsthg 





10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval without a cent 
deposit, frei, he repaid. DON’T 
PAY A CENT if you are not satisfied 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 
a bicycle or a pair 
D0 NOT BUY of tires from anyone 
at any price until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 
prices and marvelous new 1912 offers. 
is all it will cost you to 
write a postal and every- 
thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
spreturn mail. You will get much valuable in- 
formation not wait, write itnow. 
Tires, Coaster- Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at Aad/ usual prices, 


Mead Cycle Go., Dept. F50, Chicago. 




























LIFE 
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; HAT BOY,” who has been taught to do 
tings for pimect, gover a Eitebuoy 
. it 
“Seal ampee cause it makes his hea 


He knows how to keep his scalp free from 
dandruff, or itching, an is i 


healthy and ¢ lossy. 
HIS FOLKS” know that the regular use 

of Lifebuoy for the Bath and all toilet pur- 

oses, protects the family from chance in- 

ections, by destroying the unseen 
disease-germs, 

5 at all Druggists 
Cand Grocers 

If not at your dealers send 5c stamps 
or coin for full-size a to ; 


LEVER BROS. CO. 
Dept. 7 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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HOW IT WAS DONE. 


GOOD workman not only does not complain 

of his tools, but he makes the best use of what- 
ever implements happen to be at hand. An in- 
genious instance of harnessing nature to do the 
labor ‘of men and machines in. building a bridge 
is given by Rev. J. MeGowan in “Side Lights on 
Chinese Life.” The structure in question was 
built two hundred years ago, and the engineers 
had some serious difficulties to overcome. 


This old stone bridge consists of twenty-five 
sone, the widest of which measures sixty-five feet. 

he river is very rapid, and by placing the piers 
so far apart less surface is offered to the force of 
the waters. 

The river is liable to be sudden and powerful 
rises. This feature necessitated that the roadway 
of the bridge be built of endrmously heavy stones, 
to resist the impetus of the fi without being 
lifted from their places. The great slabs are 
seventy feet long, six thick and four wide. How 
did the engineers of two centuries ago mam 
such a tremendous task? The answer shows the’ 
resourcefulness. i 

The stone was quarried from the hills whieh rise 
directly from the river-banks. The piers were 
built when the river was at its lowest and quietest. 
The huge slabs were chiseled to their proper di- 
mensions in the quarry; then by the aid of wooden 
rollers they were slid down the steep slope until 
they reached the edge of the water. There they 
were placed on great rafts or floats. Then the 
builders waited. 

Weeks passed, and the river began to rise. ha 
and by it became a torrent. Then a flood swell 
its volume. When the waters had risen higher 
than the piers, the rafts with their heavy bu 
were conveyed to the places between the 
and fastened so that the big slabs were relativel 
in the position they would yn As the waters 
subsided, they lowered the rafts, and the slabs 
sank into their places quietly and without effort. 
Thus the river and the elements did a gigantic 
task, in the simplest manner, with no machinery, 
and at a comparatively little cost. 
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DANGEROUS “ PERAI.” 


HE most savage and bloodthirsty fish in all 

the waters of the earth are the perai, declares 
Mr. Charles Livingston Bull in “Under the Roof 
of the Jungle.” They are from twelve to four- 
teen inches in length, and look not unlike the 
northern bass, although more powerfully built. 
They have been known to attack an alligator, 
discover a rent in the skin of the great reptile, and 
tear and devour him until nothing but his bones 
and rough skin were left. 


The 
muscu 
those of a cross-cut saw, sharp and triangular. 
and fitting exactly together. These jaws an 
teeth are most formidable, being able to cut to 
pieces anything less hard than the shell of a tor- 
foise. The lower lobe of the tail is longer than 
the upper one, and all the fins short, giving the 
impression, as do the thick, rounded ody and 
head, of great strength. 

It is fortunate that in all the length and breadth 
of northern South America these rapacious little 
murderers are found only in widely scattered local- 
| ities. Thus one pool will harbor a great school of 
them, while for miles in either direction up or 
down the same stream there may not be another 
individual. : ee 

Were it not for this peculiar localization, the 
jungles would be nearly strip of animal life. 

‘or beasts and birds and reptiles must drink, and 
while those of a few species can get all the water 
they need from the dew on the leaves in the morn- 
ing, by far the greater number must come to the 
streams and pools. Even creatures like that 
master fisherman, the otter, rai 
a wide berth, and t the 
same waters. 

They have been known to leap a foot out of 
water and bite a piece out of a man’s hand. as he 
was stooping to dip up a drink. 


must give the 
no other fish can inha 
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AN EFFECTIVE OPTIMIST. 


HE late Father John Tabb’s lamp burned with 

a steadily increasing brightness to the end. 
His strong spirit refused to permit even such a 
great silent-moving misery as coming blindness 
to dim it. And when blindness came he put his 
wit under it, as a man puts his shoulder to a bur- 
den, and held off all vain repining and rebellion. 


“Who is speaking about my demise [dim eyes]?” 
he demanded, overhearing two students of St. 
Charles College, Maryland, where for many years 
he occupied the chair of English, commenting on 
his bad sight. ‘I am very much alive.” 

On another occasion he told the students he in- 
tended to go to Baltimore, and take his two weak- 
est pupils with him. The younger and smaller 
boys vied with one another for the distinction, but 
all were disappointed—Father Tabb went alone 
to the oculist. 

Archbishop Curtis once asked Father Tabb if 
he had any message for Cardinal Gibbons. 

“Yes,” replied the poet-priest, ‘tell his eminence 
I should like to have a see.” 

When, in 1907, blindness came upon him, even 
his affliction, according to a contributor to the 
Boston Transcript, became a source of humorous 
comment. From darkness he wrote to a_ friend 
the limerick below, which connects his affliction 
with current events of the day. It is entitled 
“High Flyers.” 

There once were two brothers named Wright, 
Who rose in aerial flight, 

But a poet I know 

Much Migher could go, 
For he soared till he got out of sight. 
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A PUZZLING APPLICANT. 
HEN needy Mrs. Caderette required a letter 


tion, Jules Duport, proud of his ability to express 


Imagine the bewilderment of the secretary when 
a large, robust lady, in search of work, presented 
what well-meaning Jules had written: 

“This is Miss Caderette that I induce wherewith 
to everybody. This lady has been sick for a lon 
time and is still in bed. She has five children, a 


Her husband went 
has not never been 


tion as she have no money. 
away two years ago an 
heard of since. 
cripple and cannot help herself. This lady is his 
brother’s girl. Help her and she will be very com- 
fortable.”’ 

As the siek-abed lady could speak no English, she 
was unable to explain why she looked so well; but 
the secretary made her “very comfortable” with 
steady employment in a laundry. 





ey are silvery green in color. Their thick, | 
ar jaws are armed with rows of teeth like | 


ORIGINAL— GENUINE 


HORLICK’ 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. 
A quick lunch. 


BF Avoid Imitations—Ask for “ HORLIGK’S ’—Everywhere 


Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Keep it on your sideboard at home. 
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MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY 


New Yorx Cwicaco MERIDEN, CONN San Francisco 








Army and Navy Knife 


The Knife of Many Uses 
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Comprising 
LARGE CUTTING BLADE SCREW DRIVER 


TACK LIFTER ’ SMALL CUTTING BLADE 
LEATHER PUNCH AND SWEDGING AWL 


CORK SCREW 
CAN OPENER 


This improved model of the famous Army and Navy Knife is 
one of the most practical and useful knives ever made. It is 3% 
inches long and less than half an inch thick. It has a solid ebony 
handle and is brass-lined throughout. 


The knife blades and tools are forged from the best English steel, 
each part being especially adapted for the work for which it is 
designed. The complete Knife. makes a most compact pocket 
tool-kit. It is practically indispensable for laborers, farmers, team- 
sters, mechanics, miners, sailors, soldiers and Boy Scout campers. 


= The regular price of this Knife is $1.25. 
Special Offer Until our stock is exhausted, we will 
give this Knife free and post-paid to any 


Companion subscriber who secures and sends us only one new 
yearly subscription. Or we will sell the Knife for $1.00, post-paid. 








Materials for Auto Cap 


Our illustration shows the 
very newest head covering 
for cold weather wear—the 
Auto Cap. It is warm and 
comfortable,and very stylish 
in appearance. For dri- 
ving, automobiling, sleigh- 
ing, skating, and all kinds 
of outdoor exercise, it 
fast taking the place of 
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of introduction to the Benevolent Associa- | 


himself in English, obligingly helped her out. | 


little and partly dead, and is in very poor condi- | 


This man has rheumatism, is a | 
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° other head coverings with is 
the young people. These ote 
| Auto Caps, while quite ex- Of 
pensive to buy ready made, nee 

are very easy to make if My 

one has the proper outfit 3 
* and directions. The Outfit Ne 
we offer is complete in every 9. 
a respect. It consists of five Be 

- skeins of Golden Fleece pe 

| cI Eiderdown Wool, one Cro- oe 
| chet Hook, and plainly Ms 
| g written directions. We can 1, 
| « furnish the Wool in white, +H 
| 3 red, gray or navy blue. oe 
Or, if preferred, we will Be 

supply the following color combinations: white and red, white and fe 

: gray, white and navy blue. When ordering be sure to state the me 

| ¢ color or colors desired. ae 
| ¥ Our Off er The Outfit of Materials for making an Auto Cap ae 
‘ given, post-paid, to Companion subscribers only site 
a for one new yearly subscription. Price of Materials, $1.00, post-paid. Ot, 
Se t 
4 PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. ’ 
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CHICKEN 
TURKEY 


as pure and 
delicious as 
the famous 























Delicious—appeti- 
zing —satisfying. 
Convenient for lun- 
cheons, picnics or 
a delicious entree— 
always ready for 
serving. 

Cooked to a gy 0 PO 
seasoned ever so lightly 
— every smack of the 
appetizing, meaty flavor 
brought out to the full- 
est extent. Prepared 
with consummate skill in 
the cleanest of kitchens. 
Equally good are all Blue Label 
food products. Soups, jellies, 


preserves, jams, canned fruits, 
vegetables and meats. 


At All Grocers 


Our kitchen and factory are always 
open to visitors 


Write today for our booklet, 
‘Original Menus.’’ It tells 
what to have for breakfast, 
luncheon or dinner. 























CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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HOW “RAB” WAS WRITTEN. 


N September 22, 1910, Edinburgh celebrated 

the centenary of Dr. John Brown, the author 
of “‘Rab and His Friends” and that other classic, 
“Marjorie Fleming,” and the occasion brought 
out an interesting side of the writing of “Rab” 
which seems worthy of quoting from the London 
Graphic. 


All who are familiar with the ee pathetic 

icture of the honest Howgate currier, his sweet- 

aced, suffering wife, Ailie, and their grand old dog, 
Rab, as the trio appeared at Minto House Hospital, 
can easily imagine the effect they had on the sym- 
pathetic young Scotsman, who was at that time an 
apprentice at the hospital to the renowned sur- 
geon, Professor Syme. 

Doctor John supported Ailie through the oper- 
ation, closed the brave, beautiful eyes in death, 
and received the currier’s heart-broken charge: 
“Let all the world know what my Ailie was.” 

Some time later the young doctor was asked to 

ve a lecture in his native village, Biggar, a 

anarkshire town among the hills. He had never 
lectured before, and was at a loss for a subject. 
Then came the moment of inspiration, and he re- 
solved: é 

“T’ll tell them Ailie’s story.” 

He sat down to write the story at twelve one 
midsummer night, and finished in four hours. 
Then in due course he read it to the friends of 
his youth. “Rab” did not create a sensation in 
Biggar; the strong, primitive people merely re- 
garded it with friendly leniency. 

When it got into print, and was making the 
young author famous, the good folk at Biggar 
were pleased, but slightly incredulous. 

“T can’t believe,” said one, “that it is the same 
story we listened to in the schoolhouse.” 
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THE BEST EDUCATION. 


says the Kansas City Star, told his pupils that 
he should consider them educated in the best sense 
of the word when they could say yes to every one 
of the questions that he should put to them. 
Here are the questions: 


Has education given you =n wom! with all good 
causes and made you espouse them? 

Has it made you public-spirited? Has it made 
you a brother to the weak? 

Have you learned how to make friends and kee 
them? you know what it is to be a frien 
yourself? h 

Can you look an honest man or a ee woman in 
the eye? Do _ see anything to love in a little 
child? Will a lonely dog follow you in the street? 

Can you be high-minded and happy in the meaner 
drudgeries of life? Do you think washing dishes 
and hoeing corn just as compatible with high 
thinking as piano-playing or golf? 

Are you good for anything to yourself? Can you 
, bé happy alone? Can you look out on the world 
| and see anything except dollars and cents? 

Can you look into a mud puddle by the wayside 
and see a clear sky? Can you see anything in the 
puddle but mud? Can you look into the sky at 

| night and see beyond the stars? Can your soul 
| claim relationship with the Creator? 
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AT THE BACK OF THE BOX. 
|* HAT did you hear at the opera?” inquired 
| Mrs. Sanders, when her husband returned 
| from two days in the city. “You wrote me Mary 
was going to have a box full of friends last night.” 
“She did so,” said Mr. Sanders. “Well, let me 


see. I heard that the young man Henry’s oldest 
girl is engaged to has a ten-thousand-dollar salary, 
and that he’ll never save a cent of it after he 


| marries her. And I heard that if some Mrs. 
| Leonard doesn’t attend right to her son before it’s 
too late, he won’t have a friend left among either 
the young fellows or the girls. 

“Then I heard something about skirts, kind of 
uncertain talk that was, and I couldn’t make much 
of it; and then there was a full account of some- 
body’s wedding and the presents. I didn’t catch 
the name, but ’twasn’t anybody we know. 

“T heard one real pretty ne of musie sung by 
a lady and gentleman. couldn’t see ’em on 
account of Mary and her two friends being in 
front with their heads close together, but two of 
’em singing together that way, with real powerful 
voices, they drowned out the talk. I soon the 
whole concert was real nice, but I’m telling you 
what I heard,” said Mr. Sanders, mildly, as his 
wife showed signs of exasperation. ‘““That’s what 
you asked me.’ 
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WONDERFUL INSTANCE. 


HE popular author was by no means an old 
man, and was, furthermore, wonderfully well- 
preserved. He never thought of his years unless 
they were brought to his mind, as, on one occasion, 
by an admiring schoolgirl. 


The author had lectured in a town not far from 
the girl’s home, and she was visiting a friend who 
took her to the lecture and afterward introduced 
her to the writer. 

“T’ve read all your books, and I just love them!” 
said the girl. . 

“That’s very kind of you,” said the author. 
“Your friends tell me you go to a little red school- 
house just like the one I attended when I was 
your age. I went up to take a look at it last year.” 

“Oh,” breathed his admirer, with clasped hands, 
“you did! And is it still standing?” 


* ¢ 


REVERENCING THE RECTOR. 


HE difference, not merely of degree but of 
kind, which is supposed to separate the Eng- 
lish rector from the inferior order of curates, is 
amusingly exemplified in a case cited in St. 
James’ s 
Returning to his parish after his autumn holiday, 
a dignified country cr, noticing a woman 
at her cottage door with a yin her arms, asked: 
“Has that baby been baptized?” 
“Well, sir,” replied the courtesying mother, “I 
shouldn’t like to say as much as that, but your 
young man came and did what he could.” 





® ¢ 
| PROBABLY STRUCK BOTTOM. 


INCOLN, himself a simple writer, could not | 


stand tedious writing in others. He once, 
according to the Washington Star, condemned for 
its tediousness a Greek history, whereupon a 
friend took him to task. 


“The author of that history, Mr. President,” he 
said, “‘is one of the srofoundest scholars of the 


age. Indeed, it may be doubted whether ony man 
of our generation has plunged more deeply in the 
sacred foun learning.” 





“Yes, or come up drier,” said Lincoln. 


PROFESSOR in the University of Chicago, | 


When Fagged Out 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Especially recommended as an invigorator to over- 
worked body and brain. A wholesome tonic. [Adv. 








A LADY LECTURER 
FEEDS NERVES AND BRAINS SCIENTIFICALLY. 

A lady lecturer writes from Philadelphia con- 
cerning the use of right food and how she is 
enabled to withstand the strain and wear and tear 
of her arduous occupation. She says: 

“Through improper food, imperfectly digested, 
my health was completely wrecked, and I attribute 
my recovery entirely to the regular use of Grape- 
Nuts food. It has, I assure you, proved an in- 
estimable boon to me. 

“Almost immediately after beginning the use of 
Grape-Nuts I found a gratifying change in my 
condition. The terrible weakness that formerly 
prostrated me after a few hours of work, was 
pereeptibly lessened and is now only a memory— 
it never returns. 

“Ten days after beginning on Grape-Nuts I ex- 
perienced a wonderful increase in mental vigor 
and physical energy, and continued use has en- 
tirely freed me from the miserable insomnia and 
nervousness from which I used to suffer so much. 

“I find Grape-Nuts very palatable and would 


day on any consideration. Indeed, I always carry 
it with me on my lecture tours.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. ‘‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


The Range 
With A 

























Built on honor—of best 
materials—the only range 
made entirely of Chare 
coal iron, that wont rust 
like steel; and Malleable 
iron, that can’t break. 
Outwears three ordinary 
ranges. Seams riveted—always remain air 
tight. Lined with pure asbestos board 
assures absolutely dependable baking heat. 


Great Majestic 
Malleable and Range 


Charcoal Iron 
rigid shelves—no spri 


All doors drop, form rings- 
Open end ash pan—ventilated ash pit—ash cup 
prevents floor from catching fire—all copper reser- 
voir—removable—in direct contact with fire—boils 
15 gallons water in a jiffy. it range at any price 
—sold by dealers in nearly every county in Forty 
states. for Booklet, “Range Co ‘ 


Write for 
Majestic Mfg. Co., Dept. 127 St. Louis, Mo. 
IT SHOULD BEIN YOURKITCHEN 
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not be without the crisp, delicious food for even a | 




































Hose That 


Wear Six Months 





















) You get this 
“, guarantee if you 
ye buy six pairs of 
famous Holeproof 
/ Hose for men, women 
/ or children—“‘If these 
/hose do not wear with- i 
j/out holes, rips or any 

necessity of darning for 
; six full months from the 
| day you buy them we 
/ will replace them free.” 
} That means six months 
j that you don’t have to 
/ think about darning. It 
means six months of com- 
fort and six months of 
style. 

We pay an average of 70 
/ cents per pound for our yarn, 

yet yarn is sold for as low as 

30 cents. We spend $55,000 a 
year merely for inspection. Vet 
with all these advantages ‘““Holeproof” sell at 


the cost of com-non hose. 
Us 
osiery 


floleprooffiosier 


WOMEN 


Try “ Holeproof” today. But get the genuine. 
For the genuine only are soft and light. Ne 
common hose were ever softer or better. 

Insist on this signature on every pair— 


Cant Sich Cros 


Six pairs of plain or mercerized cotton “Hole 

roof,” guaranteed six months, cost $1.50 up te 

.00, according to finish and weight. 

There are twelve colors, ten weights and five 
grades for men. Seven colors, three weights 
and three grades for women, and two colors, 
two weights and three grades for children. Silk 
hose for men cost $2.00 for three pairs, guaran- 
teed three months. Three pairs of women’s 
silk hose cost $3.00, guaranteed three months 
The genuine are sold in your town. We'll tell 
you the dealers’ names on request, or ship direct 
where we have no dealer, charges prepaid on 
receipt of remittance. Write for free book, 
“How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 
905 Fourth Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., Lon- 
don, Can., Distributors for Canada, 4 
Tampico News Co., 8. A., City of Mexico, Agente for 
Mexican Republic. (211) 

















Educator 


Shoes 
for 

Boys 
and 


Girls 







EDUCATOR 


Shoes for boys and girls 
are made of the very 


i best material with extra 
strong soles on lasts that 
| conform to nature’s plan. 


They “let the foot grow material, 
as it should.” Prices 


are from $1.25 to $3.50. 








$1.75. 













Factories and Tanneries of Rice & Hutchins arranged in one group. 


Are your Children well shod > 


Hardknocks 


Do they need strong, serviceable shoes? 
HARDKNOCKS 


for boys are just the 
thing for rough outdoor 
play and hard work. 
They are made on com- 
fortable lasts of good 
are strongly 
fastened, and sell 


IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU WRITE US. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 18 High Street, Boston, U.S. A. 































R&H 
School 
Shoes 


for 


Boys 







for Boys 


Strong 
Leathers 


Good 


Soles 


$2.00 


R & H SCHOOL SHOE 


is a strong, comfortable, 
stylish boy’s shoe made 
of material calculated to 
withstand hard usage. 
They are made in many 
styles and finishes suit- 
ed to every day and best 
wear.* Price $2.00. 
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RICE & HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
OR THE WHOLE FAMILY 
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is an_ illus- 
aper for all the family. 
$1.75 a year, in advance. 

Mass., as second- 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 


THE 
trated weekly P 

Its subscription price is 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, 
class matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often 
seribers in a single weekly issue 0 
sithough sight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


ven to sub- 
the paper, 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The- Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post- Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, wil 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion. . 
201 Columbus Avenue. 4 Boston, Mass. 








ARTHRITIS. 


HE disease arthritis, the 

name of which simply 
means inflammation of a joint, 
may be acute or chronic. The 
acute form arises from a variety 
of causes, internal or external; 
that is to say, it may be the 
accompaniment of some general 
disease or it may be due to an 
injury. 

When it arises from an injury, 
it is the simplest form of acute joint inflammation, 
and the easiest to cure; but the patient must be 
sure that it really is caused by injury alone, and 
is not associated with some unhealthy process 
going on in the body. 

Very often a person, although he harbors in hig 
body the poison of rheumatism or gout or tuber- 
culosis, is otherwise in so good a condition of gen- 
eral health that his tissues are able to resist the 
assaults of the disease, and so remains apparently 
well. But ifhe meets with some accident by which 
a joint is wrenched or strained, the resisting power 
of that part is weakened, and the disease settles 
in it. In that case, the injury merely gives an 
opportunity for the tuberculosis or other disease 
to develop, and the resulting inflammation is pro- 
portionately serious. 

The symptoms of acute arthritis, say of the 
knee, are those generally characteristic of inflam- 
mation, namely, pain, swelling, increased heat of 
the part, and sometimes redness. 

The swelling is due to an outpouring of fluid into 
the joint—hydrops it used to be called by an older 
generation. It forces the sufferer to hold his 
knee slightly bent. He instinctively keeps the 
joint very still, for the slightest movement causes 
extreme pain. 

The treatment of acute arthritis should vary 
according to the stage of the inflammation. Treat- 
ment begun immediately after the injury will 
sometimes prevent swelling and shorten the dura- 
tion of the disease. The joint should be firmly 
bandaged, kept perfectly still, and cold applica- 
tions made. Later, after swelling has occurred, 
hot applications are better, and often quickly 
relieve the pain. Gentle rubbing will help the 
swelling to disappear, after which more vigor- 
ous massage may be used, and the joint may be 
cautiously moved a little from time to time, until 
free and painless movement is restored. 

If there is no underlying constitutional taint, 
recovery from an acute arthritis is usually com- 
plete, but often weeks or months elapse after the 
injury before the sufferer is entirely free from 
occasional twinges and other reminders of his 
mishap. 
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A FENCE OF GUN-BARRELS. 


N the historic old suburb of Georgetown, which 

lies just across Rock Creek from Washington, 
there is an ancient building surrounded by one of 
the strangest fences ever seen. The fence is of 
iron, and the first thing the stranger exclaims 
when he sees it is, ‘Why, it looks just like a lot of 
gun-barrels set up on end!” And the stranger is 
right, for the fence is made of old gun-barrels, 
relics of the Revolutionary War. A good many 
hundred of them went into the making of it, so 
that it is probably the most expensive fence in the 
world. Its history is interesting. 

Away back in 1814, while the War of 1812 was 
still waging, the British, under General Ross, 
came up the Chesapeake Bay, and, avoiding the 
forts that protected Washington by going up 
the Patuxent River, disembarked about fifteen 
miles to the east. Hovering round the suburb of 
Bladensburg, they threatened the capital. After 
the disastrous Battle of Bladensburg, which re- 
sulted in a crushing defeat of the Americans, 
Washington lay open to the British. President 
Madison fled from the White House into Virginia, 
and the victorious British took possession of the 
city. 

At that time Washington itself was still a small 
affair, for it was not yet twenty years old. In 
Georgetown, which was a much older city and the 
port of entry whither came all commerce, the 
wealth and property of the District of Columbia 
were centered. Its citizens, influenced both by 
patriotism and by self-interest, immediately ad- 
vanced a large sum of money to the government, 
without security, to prevent the complete sacking 
of the two towns. The British took the money 
and left. 

At the end of the war the government was nearly 
bankrupt, and in no position to pay its unsecured 





debts. The officials high in authority, however, 
were mindful of the debt that the country owed to 
these Georgetown capitalists and merchants, and 


cast about for some method of recompensing them. |. 


Now, at the government arsenal, there had 
been collected a Vast deal of old and useless mil- 
itary junk, the left-over material of the Revolu- 
tionary War—old cannon, antiquated guns and 
rifles, and other martial apparatus long gone out 
ofdate. These officials told the Georgetown cred- 
itors to go down and help themselves in satisfac- 
tion of the debts, of which there was no prospect 
of payment in any other way. 

Among these wealthy Georgetown folk was one 
Reuben Daw, who had advanced many thousands 
of dollars in the dark days of the British occupa- 
tion. He had just finished a fine residence, and was 
in need of a handsome fence to complete the artis- 
tie effect of his house and garden. In rummaging 
through this old junk at the arsenal, seeking what 
might be of use to him, he found a quantity of 
ancient guns, either captured from the British or 
turned in by the patriots after the Revolution. 
These he took in full satisfaction of his debt, 
painted the barrels, and set them up as a picket 
fence about his new residence. 

The house is now in a state of ruinous dilapida- 
tion, but the fence, although red with rust, is still 
in good condition. Throughout Georgetown there 
may still be found many relics of that payment 
in the form of old cannon set up for hitching- 
posts, cavalry stirrups used for mud-scrapers, and 
such-like military material long turned to peaceful 
use. 

* ¢ 


OF THE FAMILY OF NATATORES. 


NE spring evening an amateur nature-student, 

note-book in hand, penetrated the wilds of a 
cow pasture and paused to take advantage of the 
practical, although crude, knowledge of a gray- 
beard countryman who sat contentedly on a log. 
“There is a strange bird-note this evening,” she 
began, with sweet condescension. “I wonder— 
perhaps you can tell me what bird it is?” 


The old man removed his pipe for an instant. 

“TJ heerd a robin, mum,” he admitted, puffin 
away at his pipe before the last word was out o 
his mouth. 

“Oh, no!” The student of ornithology shook 
her head, prettily impatient. “It is a new call, 
different from Pt | I have yet come across. 
Can’t you hear it—now?” 

Once more the old man perfunctorily removed 
his pipe, and both he and his questioner strained 
to listen. There was a bewilderment of woodland 
and farmyard sounds. 

“There,” whispered the girl, “that full, shrill 
note! Can’t you hear it? In that direction?” 

A light broke over the old man’s face, and the 

ucker of intense effort vanished from his fore- 


head. 
“Oh, that noise?” He threw back his head with 
a chuckle of relief. ‘“That’s a frog, mum.” 


* & 


EXPECTED A SPRING FRESHET. 


N the ‘upper end” of Pike County, Pennsylvania, 

there is a man who is so noted for his conver- 
sational abilities, says a writer in the Boston 
Herald, that his acquaintances avoid giving him 
unnecessary opportunities to talk. 


One cold morning this man rode up to a hotel 
in the neighborh just as the guests were finish- 
ing breakfast. He dismounted, walked in, saluted 
the landlord in his usual loud tones, and declared 
that he was so cold that he could hardly talk. 

Just then a nervous traveller who was present 
senged to the landlord, and taking him by the 
coat, said: 

at; L., have my horse brought as soon as pos- 
sible.”’ 

“What is the matter, my dear sir?” inquired 
the anxious landlord. “Has anything happened?” 

Wag any > nothing! weg @. want to get away 
from here before that man thaws.” 


* © 


HE ESCAPED, AFTER ALL. 


ORKERS are, doubtless, they who shall 

inherit the earth. But certain indolent 
natures, gifted with wit, can afford to take occa- 
sional chances as residuary legatees. A writer in 
Vanity Fair tells of one such fellow, a freshman 
in a noted physicist’s class. 


The freshman, who was a lanky youth, sat in 
the rear seat. His attitude was sprawling, and he 
was either asleep or seemed about to go 74 sleep. 

“Mr. Fraser,” said the physicist, sharply, “you 
my recite!” 

aser opened his eyes. He did not change his 
somnolent pose. 

“Mr. Fraser, what is work?” 

“Everything is work.” 

“What! Everything is work?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then I take it you would like the class to 
believe that this desk is work?” 

“Yes, sir,” wearily, “woodwork.” 


* © 


COLOR - BLIND. 


A FORM of defective vision which will impair the 
usefulness of anybody, no matter what his 
employment, is touched upon in this pithy conver- 
sation: 


Inquisitive Passenger — What has become of 
Stokes, who used to be a conductor on this line? 
Conductor—Why, the company laid him off some 
time ago. 
Inquisitive Passenger—Laid him off? What for? 
‘onductor—It was found upon investigation that 


Ci Ty 
he was color-blind. 
Inquisitive P ger —Color-blind? What dif- 
ference did that make in a conductor? 
‘onductor—A good deal. He couldn’t tell the 
difference between the color of his money and the 
company’s. 





* © 


SUPERIOR TO IT. 


HE tramp leaned against the door-jamb, while 

Miss Annabel Sheldon peered out at him 
through the screen, and he gazed past her at the 
kitchen table. 


“You look strong,” said Miss Annabel. “Are you 
equal to the task of sawing and splitting halt a 
cord of wood ?” 

“Equal to it, madam?” said the tramp. “The 
word is inadequate. I am superior to it,” and a 
moment later the sunshine played on the door- 
amb where his figure had so lately leaned, and 
down in the road drifted a cloud of dust raised by 
his patient, plodding feet. 











Berry Brothers’ 
Architectural Varnishes 


FOR HOMES AND 
OTHER BUILDINGS 


HEN you know the Berry Brothers’ Trade- 
Mark and Label, you know the most im- 
portant thing about the selection of varnish. 


But the knowledge. will be of little value to you unless you 
insist upon having that label ‘‘ on the job,’’ every time your 
money pays the varnish bills. 

Whether your hand ever holds a varnish brush or not, you 
should take a personal interest in seeing that good varnish is 
used on your floors, doors and woodwork. 

Don’t consider it an unimportant detail. 

It means an increased satisfaction and ultimate economy 
that will pay you for your trouble. 

The four Berry Brothers’ Architectural Varnishes listed 
below will give you this satisfaction and economy. 


For finishing floors in the most durable 
manner possible. Its quality has made 
MAR it the best known and most widely used 

of all varnishes. There is no substitute. 


woo For the finest rubbed (dull) or polished 
ILUXEScRRY| finish on interior woodwork. It has for 
TNISH years been the standard to which all other 
varnish makers have worked. 
For interior woodwork ex 
IELASTic “wreRiOR wear, such as window-sills and sashes, 
wets throom and kitchen woodwork, etc. 
Stands the action of soap and water to an unusual degree. 


For front doors and all other surfaces 
ELASTI€“CUTSIDE, 7" 


exposed to the weather. Dries dust free 
bility under most trying conditions. 


TRADE 


sed to severe 


in a short time, and possesses great dura- 


Any dealer or painter can supply you with Berry Brothers’ Architectural 
Varnishes. Look for the label and insist upon getting it. 


Boys and girls 
should ask their 
dealers howthey 
can get the 
famous “ Berry 
Wagons.” 


A 


ing mean to you? 


gineers. At the same time he reduced 


manufacturers is at your command. 
| below a few of the 300. 


Agricultural Implements 
Automobile and Carriage Builders 
Bedstead Manufacturers 
Brass Goods Manufacturers 
Candy Manufacturers 
Electric Railways 
Electric Supplies Manufacturers 
‘oundries 
Furniture Manufacturers (of all kinds) 
ardware Manufacturers 
Hat Manufacturers 
Jewelry Manufacturers 
Lithographers 
Machinery Manufacturers 
Metal Ware Manufacturers 
Piano Manufacturers 


Whether your busi is 
today. 
i * Choosing Your Varnish Maker.’’ 








nati, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


Berry Brothers’ 


Industrial Varnishes 


FOR ALL MANUFAC- 
TURING PURPOSES 


the head of a manufacturing business what 
would a saving of 50% in the time of finish- 


That is what one manufacturer accomplished recently by 
following the advice of one of our varnish-shop efficiency en- 


Another manufacturer has profited to the extent of a 20% 
reduction in his finishing costs by a change we recommended 
—without in the least impairing the quality of his finishing. 

These are but hints of what you may accomplish if you allow us to help 
you put greater efficiency into your varnish-shop. 


; Our 53 years’ experience in supplying the needs of some 300 classes of 
To show the scope of our line we give 


Range and Stove Manufacturers 
Rattan Goods Manufacturers 
Refrigerator Manufacturers 
Rubber Goods Manufacturers 


Wire Clot 


P d or not in the above list, write us 
Start your active interest in varnish by sending for a copy of 


_ Better still, ask us to send oneéof our experts familiar with the finish- 
ing probl of your busi sk us tosend him to you personally. It 
will not place you under any obligation whatsoever. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited _ 
Baking Japane, Lacquers, Stains, Fillers and Dryers 


Branches—New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, Cincin- 
i, S i Factories—Detroit, Walkerville, Ont. 
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his cost of finishing 15%. 


Pin Manufacturers 
Pump Manufacturers 
Railroads 


Safe Manufacturers 
Ship and Boat Builders 
traw Goods Manufacturers 
Tool Manufacturers 
Toy Manufacturers 
Trunk Manufacturers 
Wagon Builders 
Manufacturers 
ooden Ware Manufacturers 
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66 99 AND NAME STATIONERY. The latest 
og ronnes, sensible and moderately 

ed to order ladies’ fine 

me mrt p - taking orders in villages 


BY M. E. SAFFORD 


‘*What’s the matter 
now ?”’ cried Doctor 
Gaines, as he sprang 
from his buggy, ran 
up the steps and into 
the house. ° 

‘“*Ted has fallen 
from a tree and broken his arm,’’ answered 
Mrs. Gaines, as she met him at the door. 

‘“‘You might as well send for mammy at 
onee, then, for Ted’ll be shut up in the house 
for two weeks, at least,’’ said the doctor, as, 
hastily divesting himself of hat and gloves, he 
hurried to Ted’s room. 

The little boy lay upon the bed, pale and 
frightened, with one arm lying helpless by his 
side. Quick as thought the sleeve was cut 
open, “the arm examined, and the bone pulled 
into place before Ted had time to give one good 
scream. 

‘*How did it happen, my boy?’’ asked his 
father, tenderly turning him upon his side. 


DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER. 


a ad Qendees 


TED GAVE AN EMBARRASSED ACCOUNT OF HIS 


DISOBEDIENCE. 


A handful of small, hard, green apples fell 
from Ted’s pocket as he moved, answering the 
question before he could speak. As in the 
ease of his great first ancestor, the eating of 
forbidden fruit had been followed by a fall. 
Just after the arm was set and Ted made com- 
fortable, his mother entered the room. Lean- 
ing over him, she asked: 

‘*‘What can mother do for you, Ted?’’ 

‘*Send for mammy,’’ he answered. 

The doctor looked at his wife with an ‘‘I- 
told-you-so’”’ air, and smiled. 

“*T have sent for her. Sam went with the 
buggy at once,’’ said she, as she caressed the | 
little bandaged arm and gathered the telltale | 
apples from the bed. 

Meantime Sam drove rapidly away—across | 
the bridge spanning the river, and out into the | 
country to the doctor’s plantation, a distance 
of six miles from town. Halting at the gate | 
of a neat enclosure surrounding a two- seonat | 
cottage, he called: 

“O An’ Cinty!’’ 


The door opened, and an old negro woman 


put her head out and looked inquiringly toward 
the gate. 


Her stout form was clad in blue-and-white | 


homespun, one gay, plaid handkerchief was 
pinned across her bosom, while another rose, 
turbanwise, above her kindly black face and 
white hair. The waistband of a snowy white 
apron lost itself in the folds of her ample 
waist. 

‘‘Who wants Cinty?’’ she called. 

‘*Me,’’ replied Sam. 

‘‘What you want wid me?’’ 

‘De doctor sont fer you.’’ 

‘‘What’s de matter now ?’’ 

‘*Ted done break his ahm.’’ 

‘‘An’ I s’pose nobody can nuss him but 
mammy,’’ she replied, going quickly inside the 
house. 

Cynthia—abbreviated by usage to ‘ ‘Cinty?*— 
was Doctor Gaines’s old nurse. Her declining 
days were being spent in ease and comfort in 
a home provided by the doctor’s care. That | 
is, when no one needed her in his household, | 
for as we have seen, when the need for nurs- 
ing arose, the first suggestion was always, | 

“Send for mammy !?’ 

There was great show of grumbling and | 
complaining of ‘‘How these here chillen do | 








sen’ ter mammy)} 
when they git sick !’’ | 
but her face expressed 
gratification at the 
implied need and love 
of her, as she hur- 
riedly got together a 
few articles of clothing, and with her basket | 
on her arm, went out to the buggy. } 

As they drove back to town Sam began, with 
ready zeal, to give an account of the accident, 
but she shut him up with the prompt remark, 
**T don’ ’low no colored pusson to be tellin’ 
tales on Marse Frank’s chillen.’’ 

And when Mrs. Gaines met her at the door 
to tell the story, ‘‘No, Mis’ Mary,’’ she said, 
while her tall turban trembled with the em- 
phatic shake of her head, ‘‘dat po’, pussecuted 
lamb go’ tell mammy all he wants her to 
know. ’’ 

With his head resting upon her bosom, 
Ted gave her an embarrassed account of his | 
disobedience and its re- | 
sult. ‘*‘Never you) 
min’, honey,’’ she) 
said, patting his head. 
‘“**Twa’n’t none of | 
your fault. Your man | 
oughtn’t to plant dem | 
apple-trees in the gyar- | 
din to be temptin’ Marse | 
Frank’s little chillen to 
climb ’em an’ break dey | 
ahms. ’’ 

‘* Mammy’s’’ motto 
was, ‘‘Marse Frank’s | 
chillen can do no} 
wrong. ’’ 

So she had no re- 
proaches, but at once 
installed herself as 
nurse and mistress of 
the room, no one dis- 
puting her authority. 

Mammy had a way 
of drawing an invisible | 
but distinctly felt line | 
of demareation between | 
herself and the object | 
of her temporary care 
and the remainder of 
the family. She and 
Ted were soon on one 
side of this line, and 
the doctor and his wife 
were looked upon and 
treated as enemies and 
intruders. Perhaps, 
though, at her very next 
visit her last patient 
would be sent across the 
line into the enemy’s 
country,and a recent foe 
|taken to her heart. Suffering and need were 
the touchstones that called forth her willing 
help and service. 

Once, when the doctor himself succumbed to 
an attack of rheumatism, and sent for mammy, | 
| she came, and while, with tireless hand, she | 
rubbed the aching limb, and listened with | 
patient ear to the fretful complainings born of | 
pain, if the wife came near the bedside she | 
was watched as if she held the assassin’s knife. | 
Again, when the wife was the patient, every | 

prescription given by the doctor received a 
| Scrutiny that implied poison. 
For the weeks that Ted was confined to the | 
house mammy fed and petted him, told him | 
stories of ‘‘Brer Fox and Brer Rabbit,’’ sang | 
her quaint old plantation hymns to him, and 
made such a great baby of him generally that 
| it was with reluctance he acknowledged himself 
to be well. That meant mammy would go to 
her own home, and he would descend from his 
state of princedom to his customary level in 
the household. As mammy bade him good-by 
she shot one Parthian dart at his mother. 

‘*Never you min’, honey,’’ she said, leaning 
from the buggy. ‘‘When you wants apples to 
eat, you come to mammy’s house an’ you can 
git ’em ’thout havin’ to climb trees an’ break 
your po’ little ahms.’’ 

Dear old mammy! No one could be sick in 
the house without her gentle ministration. As 
each little babe was born into the world, she 
was there to welcome it; and once, when one 
little angel early tired of life and went back to 
heaven and to God, mammy’s were the hands 
that softly closed the blue eyes and robed the 
precious form and laid it in the coffin. At last 
a summons came which none expected. 

Mammy was sent for to greet the little one | 
who had come to take the place of the lost | 
cherub. One day the mother had fallen asleep, 
listening to mammy’s soft crooning to the baby 
inherarms. Soon she was roused by her little 
daughter, standing frightened beside the bed. 

**O mama,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘I believe God has 
sent for mammy! I cannot call her back!’’ 

Mammy sat in her chair, her head inclined 
| forward and her loving old face bent over the 
| babe, sleeping peacefully upon her knee. Even 
| while she watched, her humble, faithful life 

had ended. God had called her to come up 
higher and be ministered to. 
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= cities. information and “ Portfolio ”’ 
showing ... styles in colors and embossing. 
NEW ENGLAND PAPER Co., Monitor Bidg., Barton, Vt. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 08 20¥s. Te 


cation high, dry 
and healthful, in one of New England's most beautiful residen 
tial villages. /ustructors able, experienced, mature. Thor 
ough preparation for college. Unusual attention given boys 
under seventeen. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pool 
For catalog, address DR. G. Y. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Mass 








Single-Barrel Shotgun, 


12- or 16-gage, $3.9 
Single Shot, .22 pee rifle, 
take-down, 18-inch barrel, 3 Ibs., @2.88. 
Send for Catalogue of Gun Goods and Steel Traps. 
JOSEPH L. RAUB, New London, Conn. 















Pot-Grown 


Strawberry Plants 


the best. The roots are all 
there —and good roots, too. 
If set out in August and Sep- 
tember will produce a crop 
of berries next June. I have the 
finest stock of plants in the New 
England States. Send for Cata- 
logue and Price List. 


_C.S. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 











Hot and Cold Water in Winter. 


As desirable as running water is at any time, 
it’s probably most agpeee iated in winter. The 


cold and snow make it unpleasant going out for 
water, and the frost plays havoc with ordinary 
water facilities; besides, one wants hot water 
more in winter than in’summer. No reason 
was you can’t have abundance of both hot and 
cold water. It’s easy with our Hydro-Pneumatic 
water system. It’s the ideal 


WATER SYSTEM 


For Country Homes 


Your tank is in your cellar, where it can never 
freeze, and compressed air forces water to all 
parts of the house, and (underground) to your 
stable. If you never had running water in your 
house you can’t realize the comfort of it. If 
you have once had it you will not know how to 
get along without it. No matter where you live, 
on a hill or ina hollow, whether your house be 
large or wa, water is one of your Corrs 
needs. te for our special book * 3 alsc 

ask us about electric lighting for ¢ -—bu- homes. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
62 (North) Washington St... Boston, Mass. 











OME days when 
you were nerv- 
ous, bilious, all 
‘ out of sorts, has 
i. itoccurred to you 
that coffee drink- 
ing was the cause 
of it all, and have 
sy, you tried to break 
* the coffee habit? 
It’s hard to do unless you fall back on 


Old Grist Mill 


Then it’s easy, for this wonderful sub- 
stitute looks, smells and tastes so much 
like coffee that you can hardly tell it 
from the real thing. In results, how- 
ever, it’s different. 

It nourishes, quiets the 
nerves, aids digestion, and 
is invigorating, not sim- 
ply stimulating. The only 
‘*coffee’’ used to-day in 
thousands of homes. 

150 to 200 Cups to the tb., 20 cents. 





POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 
Boston, Mass. 











as shown in the cut are muc n | | 





LIGHT your 


Country Home 


with Electric | 












OU can have a complete, yet 
very simple, outfit for supply- 
ing electric lights to your 

house, farm buildings, etc., which 
is easier to operate and take care 
of than an automobile or ordinary 
farm machinery. 

You can do away with the use of oil 
lamps, lanterns and candles, which are 


inconvenient, a nuisance and a constant 
fire danger. With the 


Seager Electric Lighting System 


(with an Olds Gasoline Engine) you 
simply turn the switch in any building or 
room, night or day, and you instantly 
have light, and at a cost which is so low 
it would be hard for you to believe. 














Electric lights add much to the 





omfort and appear 





ance of the home, are a great convenience in barns and 
other buildings, and with our system there is absolutely 
no danger of fire from the wiring 





This outfit is so simple and so abso- 
lutely certain in its operation we will 
ship it 


On Trial for Thirty Days — Free 


Complete with the exception of wiring, 
fixtures and lamps ( which can be obtained 
from any electric supply house or we will 
furnish if desired), with full instructions 
for installing and so simple that almost 
anyoue can do the little necessary work. 
If it does not fulfill all our claims and to 
your entire satisfaction by the end of 
thirty days, you can return the outfit at 
our expense. 
















Write for our /ree book/et, which explains this system 
fully, and illustrates its many uses. Give us an approx 
imate idea of your light requirements and a rough plan 
of your buildings and we will submit our proposition 
without obligating you in any way 






Seager Engine Works 


997 Chestnut St., Lansing, Mich. 
1007 Farnam St 
2/42 Central St., Kansas City 
65G Beverly St., Boston 
204 N. Los Angeles St., 1 Ingele 
Makers of water systems ; and gasoline 
engines from 13¢ to 100 h. p 





Omaha 














| Corner the Fun Market! 


Box Ball has taken fun lovers by storm—is cleaning pup 
from $100.00 to — .00 a month clear profit for 
One man with four alleys made clear 


$680.00 in 30 Days 


Be a Ma er. All you need is energy, 





and on a small investment you may make 
the same profits right in your own 
lécality. Box Ball is a clean, moral 
game—an exercise that fascinates 
the best class of men and women 
everywhere. New improved alley 
—ndiseless, fast, igfesistible. Big, 
regular shaped t@n-pins set auto 
matically by the players—y« ber 
take in the cash. No help needed 
to Operate no expenses of any 
kind except rent 
Our Guarantee You can 
Yourself up in a permanent, big 






not catiohen 1 oher 30 days we — 
back the alley and refund what you 
9k in. Write for our proposition at once 


15 W. 38th Street, N.Y. City. 





paid us minus what you toc 


AMERICAN BOX BALL CO., 
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HIS useful article will give much 

comfort to every. one who uses arms, 
hands or eyes in the pursuit of business 
or pleasure. It occupies but little space, 
is very light, and is easily adjusted to 
meet the requirements of any position 
that bodily comfort or vision demands. 
It will hold the heaviest book, the 
lightest fancy-work, a correspondence 
pad, manuscript, music, art drawings, 
etc., at any angle, and within easy 
range of vision. Furthermore, it can 
be easily adjusted when used for read- 
ing or writing, so that the light will 
come from the right direction, The 
desk top of the Rest measures 12 x 13 
inches, is finished in library style, and 
fitted with an adjustable nickel-plated 
shelf. The metal standard is strongly 
made of finely finished oxidized wire. 








SPECIAL. 


50 cents each. 














These Stands formerly sold for $2.00 each. 
For a limited time we will fill orders for 
Sent by express at receiver’s expense. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE SYRUP CAMP — THE SYRUP CAN 


Reproduction of a sugar camp scene now used for window display by leading grocers—look for it. 


Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup, the Pioneer Maple Syrup, has for a quarter of a century been 
the standard for maple syrup. Remember it contains 


No Glucose—No Corn Syrup or Adulterations. 


A syrup of full flavor and full sweetness. 
Fo fm d pai kes, in frosting cakes, salads and preserves there is nothing like Towle’s 
Leg Cabin Ayre. _ for . spread on bread or candy for the children it is a positive delight. 
Ww t to try Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup, and that you may do so, just 
Send for Samp le Can cond your address ind the name of your Grose with 6c. in stamps or money 
to cover postage, = we will mail you a breakfast size sample ean and a valuable prize recipe booklet. 
THE TOWLE MAPLE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 20-26 Custer Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Refineries and Offices: St. Johnsbury, Vt., St. Paul, Minn., San Francisco, Calif. 
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LDER than many housekeepers who are to- 

day devoted users of them. Baker's Extracts 

have stood the test of time, the test of the experi- 

ences of thousands of old-time New England 

housewives, the test of every pure food law ever 

enacted by every state. Why? Because they 

are made direct from the finest fruits by a process peculiarly 

our own, and we give them to you as we get them—pure. 

Your liking for any dish depends upon its flavor; hence the 
importance of using flavoring extracts that are right. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY, Springfield, Mass., and Portland, Me. 





The Fine Grain of Shaker Salt THE 33370S'F FLOUR 


Shaker Salt is exceedingly fine. Yet it isn’t Bu.) i 


ground. Every grain is a natural crystal. It is 
sifted out through a screen. 


This fine salt always flows freely. It never 
clogs in the shaker. And it enables you to savor 
your food to a nicety. 

o 
No Gypsum in It 

Shaker is the only table salt free from gypsum. We own 

the only process for taking it out. 


Gypsum is plaster of Paris—the basis of gravel and gall- 
stones. It is a dangerous substance to get into the liver and 
kidneys because it forms into pebbles. 

No other maker removes this gypsum, for we own the 
process. Shaker is the only pure, safe salt for the table. 


Sanitary Boxes ALWAYS && ALWAYS 


Shaker Salt is put up in a paraffined box, proof against dampness, . - 
odors and dirt. Bag salt absorbs them all. 1 : 

And every Shaker box has our convenient patent spout. sal A S iu EN we : W | LL B 

You can get Shaker Salt for only 10 cents per year more than coarse, : 
impure, soggy salt. It is worth fifty times as much. 

Sold by ali good grocers for 10 cents a box (east of the Rockies). But 
insist on the brand—Shaker Salt. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Company, St. Clair, Mich. 


Makers of the only salt 99 7-10 per cent. pure, as proved by Government tests. 
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| The “Universal”’ Food Chopper 


We offer the No. 
family size. It rea 
all kinds of meat, raw 
or cooked, and all 
kinds of fruits and 
vegetables into clean- 
Ir cut, uniform pieces, 

1Cax WYERS | fine or coarse as 
wanted. 


AMMONIA ’ 
 g Bonn ~% Given to any Companion 








subscriber for one new sub- 
scription and 25 cents extra. 
Price $1.25. Sent by ex- 
press, charges in either case 
paid by receiver. Shipping 
weight 5 lbs. 





5! 108.158 " " ——= PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. WR 



































AUTUMN NUMBER 191 





In the 
Coming 
Numbers 








September r 28th 


apter of 
An Indian Winter 
By J. W. Schultz 
The Secret of Influence 


By the Hon. James Bryce 





October Sth 
Stories by CHARLES ADAMS 
F E.C. ROBBINS and 
Cc. H. CLAUDY 


Dogs vs. Reindeer 


By Dr. W T Grenfell 





October 12th 


The English Bible 


By John Hays Gardiner 
Stories by H. 1. CLEVELAND 
ALBERT W. TOLMAN 
NANCY BYRD TURNER 





October 19th 
in addition to the regular 
STORIES and ARTICLES this 


Special Number 
contains much matter of inter 
est to those readers working 

for New Subscribers. 
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OUNG folks who are studying American history will ial) 

be glad to know that these six pictures in color by Edward i 

, iG) 

Penfield may now be had by anybody who will send us ten eh 

cents for packing and carriage charges. ball 
These pictures are the finest illustrations on these subjects ever ry 


done; they were painted and reproduced as an accompaniment 
to the New England number of our Style Book, issued in the fall 
of 1910. Since then we have had requests for them from schools, 
from teachers of history, and from parents; they are wanted to 
place on the walls of school rooms and study rooms, as descriptive 
of great historical incidents in the early life of our nation. 
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We have reproduced the original colors of the canvases; in a size 11 by 12% inches; | 
printed on fine coated paper, ready for framing; and we shall take great pleasure a, 
in sending them to any who want them. 





In addition to the charm of Mr. Penfield’s vigorous style, these pictures have a high 
educational value; they show with graphic vitality things that happened; and, as 
we can easily believe, just as they. happened. mit 











Beginning at the upper left hand corner these scenes repre- 
sent: The Boston Tea Party; Paul Revere’s Ride; John 
Alden and Priscilla; The Battle of Lexington; Gen. Put- Peas 
nam’s Escape; The British at Wright’s Tavern, Concord. 
Requests for these pictures will be filled as rapidly as 
possible, in the order in which they are received. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Good Clothes Makers 
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